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WHO'S WHO 


KEVIN O’CONNELL HAYES, though new to our 
readers, is a contributor to the Tablet, Month and 
other English periodicals. He is a great grandson 
of the Liberator. Born in South Africa, he was 
educated in France, Downside and Oxford. He was 
Colonial Administrator in Tanganyika (formerly 
German East Africa) and at various times was oil 
salesman, schoolmaster and barrister. At present 
he is Chief Air Raid Warden at Oxford and, when 
not otherwise engaged, journalist... . JOHN W. 
CURRAN is professor of law at De Paul University, 
Chicago, Ill. “In teaching the course of Municipal 
Corporations, I had occasion to consider this case 
and, being acquainted with the lawyers for the re- 
spective parties, I have followed its developments.” 
The case was decided on April 14, and is entitled: 
“The Catholic Bishop of Chicago v. Robert Kin- 
gery et al.”. .. G. M. GODDEN deserves the dis- 
tinction of being one of the best-informed students 
of Marxism in the English-speaking world. She re- 
sides in England. . . . VIDAL FUEYO, O.P. writes 
from Segovia, Spain. He lived for twenty-one years 
in the United States and knows the American views 
on Franco. .. . PAUL S. LIETZ is an instructor 
at Loyola Academy, Chicago, Ill. His article was 
prompted by the remarks of a prominent Catholic 
professor in a non-sectarian university who advo- 
cated sending Catholic youth to such universities. 
. . . WILLIAM J. BENN notes that the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment was proposed by the House, 
May 21, twenty years ago... . C. F. WHITCOMB 
offers the narrative promised in our issue of April 
29. In reference to his former article, he writes: 
“IT am delighted that an article of mine has been 
accepted by AMERICA, for I admired that Review 
long before I came into the Church.” 
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COMMENT 











TO the complete derision of what science hopes 
ultimately to produce in the form of a “mechanical 
man,” a mechanical man is now making a slow 
12,000 mile journey from our shores to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. It is happening, nicely 
enough, in springtime, when the world is budding 
with new life, and in the month that is both May 
and Mary’s. The strange pilgrim is Fred Snite, Jr., 
of Chicago, Ill., a victim of infantile paralysis, who 
for the past three years has been clamped in a 
mechanical respirator, known more picturesquely, 
if pathetically, as an “iron lung.” Accompanied by 
his parents, a physician, five nurses, a physiothe- 
rapist, two orderlies and two mechanicians, this 
curious mechanical man whose every breath de- 
pends upon an assured supply of electrical current, 
whose respiratory energies are controlled complete- 
ly by an engine, might easily and profitably have 
been chosen to be the prize exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. But no; Fred Snite passed New York by the 
far route of Florida. The mechanical man will, at 
another kind of World’s Fair, become an exhibit to 
angels and to men. Despite the spectacular conse- 
quences which would follow a miracle: the sudden 
unloosening of his uncomfortable iron clothing, the 
right to stand on his feet once more and breathe 
the fresh air of springtime in the normal rhythm of 
his own flesh and blood; despite the startled onrush 
of the spectators, the cheers of the believers, the 
continued sneers of the skeptical, there is not one 
of us who will not hope that Fred Snite is cured of 
his physical infirmity at Lourdes. Be that us it may, 
a miracle of another kind has already taken place. 
The mechanical man has gone to Lourdes, openly 
stating so, because he is seeking for spiritual 
strength. The mechanical man has gone to Lourdes 
because he believes the soul is more important than 
the body. The mechanical man has gone to Lourdes 
to lie with his fellow sufferers in the open square 
before the Basilica of the Mother of God, to send 
spiraling up to the sky an unconquerable prayer of 
Faith, supplied with spiritual strength by the pul- 
sations of Divine Grace, and supplied with physical 
breath by the pulsations of an iron lung. 


REMARKING to a friend, a few days ago, that he 
was not looking any too well, we were struck by 
his significant answer: “Frankly, business worry is 
getting me down.” As an industrialist of the middle 
bracket, his business has been slumping steadily. 
Added to this was the fear of losing his home after 
the example of several of his intimates, who had 
either already suffered that reverse or who were 
in the act of doing so. Such prospects naturally 
enough would have an undermining influence phys- 
ically and mentally. The picture, it is true, is a 
rather gloomy one, but not so uncommon as some 
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may suppose. It reflects a fairly accurate cross- 
section of the country’s business. If inquiries are 
made as to the cause of this general trend, the 
answer is invariably “Taxes,” and in particular the 
undistributed profits tax. No assessment levied on 
business has struck so fatally at the heart of our 
commerce. It robs business of its main means of 
security and strikes at the very prospect of prog- 
ress and expansion. Practical—not theoretical— 
business experts have been unanimous in their con- 
demnation of this tax measure. Encouraging, then, 
was the news that Congress was resolved on a 
thorough revision of the present tax legislation. 
But more encouraging still was the assurance from 
President Roosevelt that he would not oppose the 
abolition of his favored measure. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL Murphy’s speech to the 
joint luncheon of the Conference of Mayors and the 
National Institute of Municipal Law was highly 
publicized. His defense of civil liberties against or- 
ganized or unorganized attack was appropriate con- 
sidering his office and the record of the past and 
present. Only radicals and enemies of peace will 
question his declaration that liberty for all alike 
was America’s first contribution to civilization. It 
is true also beyond doubt that the first and in a 
sense the most important battleground in the fight 
for civil liberties should be made in local communi- 
ties. There was much else needing emphasis that 
was well stated by the Attorney General. We are 
not so enthusiastic about one paragraph which, 
however, received the widest publicity of any part 
of the speech. “We are a tolerant people; yet it has 
been estimated that some 800 organizations in the 
United States are carrying on definite anti-Jewish 
propaganda, as an illustration. All told they claim 
in the neighborhood of 6,000,000 followers—no 
doubt a considerable overstatement. But even if we 
reduce the figure by half or more, we face the fact 
that a large number of our people subscribe to the 
philosophy that has reduced the Jews of Central 
Europe to a condition of misery seldom equaled in 
the world’s history.” One would desire more defi- 
nite statement from the responsible source of a 
Cabinet officer. 


TO characterize as an inquisition the work of the 
Dies Committee leaves an inference of something 
reactionary and sinister. One wonders if it is part 
of an organized plan concocted by the Leftists to 
divert our attention from some new scheme they 
are going to spring upon us. We are not altogether 
surprised when a WPA Theatre project, entitled 
Adelante, very subtly insinuates that Spanish de- 
mocracy is to be subjected to a return of the much- 











maligned Spanish Inquisition unaer the Franco 
regime, but for a noted professor of history and 


economics to liken the Dies Committee to an inqui- 
sition seems to be missing the point of the investi- 
gation. The authority in question is overlooking a 
very pregnant fact. Stealthy propaganda of foreign 
origin has been insidiously endeavoring to under- 
mine Americanism, and the number of facts dis- 
closed more than warrant the furtherance of the 
Committee’s work. Far from prejudicing the minds 
of citizens with suspicions for the demagog to cap- 
italize on, it makes them aware of the subversive 
elements that are at work in undermining our de- 
mocracy. Surely, the learned authority would not 
have us lull ourselves into a false security, only to 
wake up some day with our throats cut. Such a 
prospect is not pleasant. We prefer the Dies inves- 
tigation. 


WITH the cooperation of the America Spanish 
Relief Fund, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee was enabled, on May 19, to ship 250,000 
bushels of wheat to Spain, on the Navemar out of 
Baltimore. The costs of the shipment were covered 
before the last contribution of the America Span- 
ish Relief Fund, amounting to $500, reached the 
executive secretary of the Friends, John F. Reich. 
Authorization is asked from our readers who made 
this contribution specifically for sending wheat, for 
our action in applying this sum of $500 for the pur- 
chase of underwear for the Spanish children. We 
were enabled to buy 3,410 suits of good and sub- 
stantial underwear at the bargain price of $1.75 per 
dozen suits. The garments were shipped to Spain 
on the Navemar, with the best wishes to the chil- 
dren of Spain of the contributors to the America 
Spanish Relief Fund. 


ONE of those persons who does not believe that 
the best interests of Americanism are served by 
turning over all education to the state is the Rev. 
Dr. William Lindsay Young, president of Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Mo. Speaking on May 14 at the 
Bedford Park Presbyterian Church, in the Bronx, 
New York City, Dr. Young declared: “We started 
out as a people with the conviction that we were 
responsible for the education of our children. 
Clergymen helped parents discharge this sacred 
obligation until we turned our children over to the 
state for their schooling. ... We have now come to 
a time when the educational faith of our fathers is 
imperiled. Here in America we must face the ques- 
tion, do we want our colleges and universities to 
become merely state functionaries? American citi- 
zens everywhere—Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
alike—should withstand the encroachment of the 
state into affairs which seriously restrict the inde- 
pendent educational enterprises of its citizens.” Dr. 
Young warned against state totalism in education. 
Catholics, likewise, see in the advance of state con- 
trol (whether State or Federal) a steady under- 
mining of those traditional American ideals which 
are the guarantee of our liberties. 


UNDER date of April 24, from Toledo, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Goma y Tomas, Primate of Spain 
and Archbishop of Toledo, writes to the chairman 
of the America Spanish Relief Fund his apprecia- 
tion of the charity bestowed upon his distressed 
countrymen by the benefactors who contributed so 
generously. Since May, 1937, the America Spanish 
Relief Fund has been enabled to forward to His 
Eminence, for distribution in Spain, the total sum 
of $73,470.49. At certain intervals Cardinal Goma 
has given a detailed report of the uses he has made 
of these contributions. We take pleasure in submit- 
ting to our readers and to all who have donated to 
the America Spanish Relief Fund the following: 


As I promised in my last letter, I am sending you 
today a new account of the donations made in favor 
of the sections of our dear and unfortunate country 
that were finally liberated. How many times have I 
given thanks to God and asked His blessing on Your 
Reverence for having helped us to such an extent 
with your charity! Without your help and that of 
the generous contributors who have placed in your 
hands the relief which Your Reverence has remitted 
to me, I would not have been able to give aid to so 
many unfortunates as have been knocking at my 
door. I daily ask Our Lord in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass to protect and bless your fellow-country- 
men that He may free them from the horrors which 
we have had to endure. May Our Lord be always 
blessed and praised for so permitting it... . 

We have the grand announcement to make that 
the war has terminated. I am sure that you, along 
with us, will give thanks to God for this great favor. 
Of course it is true that there exist the grave prob- 
lems of reconstruction, and above all the problems 
of peace between the parties, but we are confident 
of the goodness of God that He will bestow His 
Grace and help us conquer all these difficulties. .. . 

Repeating my expressions of gratitude and bless- 
ing you with all my heart, I am 

Affectionately yours, 
I. Card. Goma. 

The report on the new distribution of the dona- 
tions which we have received thanks to the generous 
charity of the America Spanish Relief Fund and the 
generous contributors of the United States of Amer- 
ica is as follows: 


Donations made to Orphan Asylums.......... $2,000 
Donations made among prisoners and 
GRD No ca ond ccccccewnnssecsedasisoencese 1,000 


Donations which were distributed through the Bish- 
ops and Ordinaries of the Dioceses which were re- 
cently recaptured, with the instruction that special 
attention be given to orphans, poor and disabled: 


MN 6466006606 ¢edeeke $1,000 
EE ik ac dicen eetets 1,000 
GED Seccccccececés 1,000 
Se EE anvetcoeeawe 1,000 
Ge ee ie avid andkdabh 1,000 
RD Siveendead donenete 1,000 
Dt ccm ach eeessaceee 1,000 
PE fa kidneedesewenseeee 1,000 
Th scttesvedecwaudd 1,000 
MEE Sccacvccsecééccee 1,000 
is hoe oh é eines in 1,000 
DEE os a4400G0650 40 1,000 
Sr Pe 1,000 
ME a ests eeKe~essbacees 1,000 
EE Skids Kin 'caaeneeu 500 
Total donations in this report................... $17,500 


The latest news reports state that food is still need- 
ed in Spain. Can we help Cardinal Goma just a 
little more? 
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UNEASY ENGLAND 
HOLDS TO CHAMBERLAIN 


How the average English Catholic views the scene 


KEVIN HAYES 











OVER here in England catastrophes are getting 
commonplace; you put off writing from day to day 
because the bottom may have fallen out of things 
before the Queen Mary sights the Bishop Rock. 
For instance, the motley conspirators against 
Chamberlain may have forced his surrender, since 
Hitler has played his cards so clumsily, and M. 
Maisky his so well. Or Danzig may be on fire. 

Conscription has begun a frantic scurrying in 
the ant heap. The automatic opposition of the 
trade unions is slowly yielding to the subtler sug- 
gestion of the Pink Intellectuals that labor should 
barter assent for a Russian alliance and a change 
of Government. Meanwhile, the directors of the 
British branch of the Communist Party are in a 
state of ludicrous indecision. They long for con- 
scription, but the Popular Front is the goal of their 
desires, and so they must agree with the trade 
unions and baw] against it. Thus they are unhappy 
when tactless people remind them of the approval 
of the foreign Communists, and they try to make 
their bawls ambiguous, while the Pinks are work- 
ing the trade unions round. 

We seem to have lost the faculty of being im- 
pressed with words, and conscription has excited us 
far more than Hitler’s Reichstag speech, or even 
than its occasion—Roosevelt’s message. I am try- 
ing to give you the views of the average intelligent 
and well-informed Catholic in England, so I must 
say, at risk of paining you, that we had no great 
hopes of the intervention. For we are in a vicious 
circle: if Germany cannot increase her exports, she 
must expand territorially or collapse: world-wide 
boycotts are restricting her exports: the boycotts 
are imposed through fear of Germany’s expansion. 
Add racial mysticism and the ideological imbroglio, 
and what is the way out? Conference we hope; but 
not yet, we fear. 

What makes us uneasy is the tendency both in 
Europe and in America to spell Fascism with a 
small “f’’: to divide the world into a virtuous (or 
peace-loving) bloc, with America, Britain, France 
and the Soviet, and a vicious (or Fascist) bloc, with 
Germany, Italy, Hungary and Spain. These blocs 
do not mean a thing. To call the Soviet a peace- 
lover is simply funny; look at Poland, Sinkiang, 
Hungary, Mexico and Spain. And about the only 
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thing Hitler has in common with Franco is that 
both dislike Bolshevists. So do we. 

Fascism is supposed to be the enemy, but the 
word is used as a tin can to fasten on the tails of 
those who disagree with you. If it means the sys- 
tem of the totalitarian state moving towards uni- 
versal state control and the destruction of all lib- 
erty, religious, economic and political, we are 
against it. But this definition is wide enough to 
cover Communist, Socialist and Stalinist States; 
we are against them. It catches even Capitalist 
States in which the tendency is to compel the work- 
ers to forfeit independence and to sell their labor 
(like cheese) to great companies—whether owned 
by the state, by share-holders, by monopolist capi- 
talists or by large cooperatives; we are against all 
of these. We believe, in other words, that company 
capitalism, Fascism and Socialism are merely vari- 
ants of the same evil, and that all depend on a flat 
denial of the dignity of the individual man, and of 
the priority of the family to the state. This seems 
to us the most vital fact of the twentieth century. 

There is a bitter conflict underneath, a conflict 

between causes so old and simple that the progres- 
sive intellectual is ashamed to acknowledge them 
—the conflict between Christianity and paganism. 
On one side are those who believe in Heaven and 
in hell; on the other those who believe that death 
destroys a man, soul as well as body. Christians 
must hold that the purpose of the state is to help 
man save his soul; pagans must hold that the su- 
preme end is leisure. But this is a secret fight; it 
must not be spoken of. It is taboo, above all, in the 
press. 
Today we have come to another of the recurrent 
crises in this struggle, a crisis far more grave than 
Munich or Prague: are we finally and formally to 
ally ourselves with the Soviet Government? In Eng- 
land and America every effort is being made to 
prejudge this question—to assume the inevitability 
and rightness of such an alliance, while the press 
indignantly parades rumors from Gibraltar or 
Tirana and the blatherings of the hick editors of 
rustic Italian news rags. Chamberlain and Halifax 
oppose a close alliance. I ask you to note one essen- 
tial fact: it has not yet been signed. 

Chamberlain and Halifax do not believe in blocs. 


They believe, eccentrically enough, in Christian 
principles, like justice and charity. But they find 
themselves in a small minority even in Chamber- 
lain’s own Cabinet, while hard-faced “party” men 
and publicists bray with laughter at the idea of 
mixing up the love of God with politics. We support 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and 
we hold that the future of Christendom depends on 
our giving them encouragement and opportunity, 
and so defeating the rag, tag and bobtail of in- 
triguers against them. We supported them over 
Munich; for we knew Czecho-Slovakia—the job- 
bery and perjury at its creation, the ruthless police 
system that held it together and the moral and 
political rottenness that cankered its heart. I am 
not squeamish, but in Prague shop windows I have 
seen things that turned my stomach. Benes stood 
for everything that, in our view, degrades a man 
and makes him a slave: big business, atheist ma- 
terialism and the cheapening of woman and the 
family. Make no mistake, we did not applaud Hit- 
ler’s action in September; but we understood it. 
Benes broke his word, and defied us for nineteen 
years, till he met a force stronger and more ruth- 
less than his own, and Hitler cut short the pitiful 
backstairs haggling at Prague with the argument 
that Benes understood—the stone axe. Munich fol- 
lowed, and then an uneasy calm until Hitler seized 
Prague, and murdered peace. 

There is no more peace, and, but for the mercy 
of God, we shall soon have to fight; yet we believe 
that Chamberlain was right in September, and we 
should support him again. We feel humiliated be- 
cause we failed to remedy injustice, not that we 
refused to go to war. War is so horrible a thing 
that only for the holiest of causes can a Christian 
people dedicate itself to fight, to avert a greater 
evil. If the war party in this country had forced 
us into arms, we should have lost, not for lack of 
material, but because the spiritual force of the 
people would not have been behind the Govern- 
ment. 

On April 19, Lord Halifax said in the House of 
Lords: “Unless Europe is prepared to return to 
those principles (of Christian thought and action) 
we are not likely to make much progress in either 
personal or international relations.” That, I think, 
is the essence of the Chamberlain-Halifax policy. 
Peace that is only the absence of war is not in itself 
a good thing. Injustice may be a greater evil than 
war, and so an international system that limits it- 
self to outlawing war is dangerous and evil, and 
will fail, for it stabilizes existing injustice and seeks 
to dam up the natural forces of change. It makes 
of the man who would right wrongs an “aggressor.” 
There should be less talk of “aggression” and more 
of justice and charity. It should be recognized that 
all peoples have a right of access to the infinite 
wealth with which God has endowed the world, 
and that virile nations will rightly oppose a League 
which strives not to redress wrongs but to maintain 
the status quo of an imposed settlement. If violence 
still rules, the blame is ours, and a pharisaical atti- 
tude does not become the Democracies: our hands 
are not clean. 


If Chamberlain’s policy is firmly rooted in Chris- 
tian morality, he can hardly be “converted” to the 
naked, earthy self-interest of Churchillism. But I 
will admit that the present negotiations with the 
Soviet have disturbed and shaken Catholic opinion. 
It is probable that the Prime Minister feels this 
course forced upon him to secure national unity: 
it is a concession extorted by a peculiarly shame- 
less political blackmail. It is probable, also, that he 
knows that Polish and Rumanian opposition will 
permit no more than a contingent agreement to 
supply material. But we disapprove of the negotia- 
tions, and should oppose with all our force a defi- 
nite alliance, should any such emerge, because there 
can be little doubt that it would fatally split the 
world’s Christian forces. 

This is the complex situation, which, as I hinted, 
may be transformed any day by the success of the 
anti-Chamberlain campaign. If this happens, we 
shall have a Russo-British military alliance against 
Germany, Italy and Spain, and a strange assort- 
ment of leaders: Churchill, who, if blind love of 
country were love of God, would be counted a saint: 
Eden, just a stuffed shirt, though not, as yet, a 
dirty shirt like Lloyd George: Attlee, Sinclair, per- 
haps even Cripps. Blum and Marx Dormoy would 
be swept back to the Quai, and the stage would be 
set for the formation of the “Peace Front.” Amer- 
ica is to be roped in, with Turkey and other “de- 
mocracies” such as Rumania (now that the opposi- 
tion has been liquidated). This new movement is 
far more powerful among politicians and the press 
than in the country: the people trust Chamberlain. 
But the people’s wishes concern politicians only at 
election time. And that is not yet. 

Chamberlain’s policy, like the moral law, is pe- 
culiarly easy to shoot at. Smart Alecs have un- 
rivaled opportunities for screeching, “Yah, surren- 
der ... scuttle .. . blackmail . . . Danegeld!”’ But 
the sober and obvious fact is that concessions, the 
material concessions, must be on our side, because 
we, you, France and Russia, between us we have 
nearly everything there is. So the quid pro quo 
must be spiritual, and this is just where we are in- 
transigeant, and where we believe that Chamber- 
lain will be intransigeant. We will not make grudg- 
ing concessions; we will give, gladly and generous- 
ly, but only to a Germany that turns away from 
brutality and persecution, and is ready to enter a 
Union of Christian Nations, a league that begins 
by outlawing not war but injustice, a league that 
recognizes that man’s first job on earth is to save 
his soul, and that the state’s and the league’s only 
job is to help him. 

It sounds visionary. To some extent it is vision- 
ary. But this is a vision of truth, not a sentimental 
mirage. We know that there can never be a perfect 
human society, because man is imperfect. But the 
Liberal dream of a secular league, a compromise 
between Christianity and materialism—has it not 
utterly failed? Humanitarianism is a pretty poor 
substitute for the love of God. And the chief fruit 
of international humanitarianism since 1920 has 
been sterile conferences and repressive pacts and 
the present line-up for war. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WINS IN ILLINOIS 


JOHN W. CURRAN 











THE POLICY of the law in Illinois and the United 
States has always been to foster education in both 
the public and the private schools and to uphold the 
right of parents to educate their children as they 
see fit. Thus, the Ordinance of 1787, passed by the 
Continental Congress before either Illinois or the 
Federal Government was established, provided: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” Treating of the limitation upon 
the Civil Law, Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., concludes 
his discussion on the right of the State to legislate 
on the school question in the following words: “The 
State, then, has no right to create a school monop- 
oly in its own favor, nor may it, while establishing 
its own schools forbid others.” (Jurisprudence, 
LeBuffe-Hayes, p. 195) 

A landmark decision affirming the above doc- 
trine was rendered by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
on April 14, 1939. It is of particular interest to all 
liberty-loving peoples and of special significance to 
the Catholics of Illinois and the entire United 
States. A zoning law of Winnetka, Illinois, a village 
of 12,000 population, that permitted public schools 
to be constructed in an exclusive residential district 
but prohibited private schools the same privilege, 
was declared unconstitutional and void. 

The case arose upon the refusal of the Village of 
Winnetka to issue a building permit to erect a 
parochial school and chapel upon property owned 
by The Catholic Bishop of Chicago in this exclusive 
residential district. Thereupon redress was sought 
in the courts of Illinois upon the ground that the 
Winnetka zoning law deprived a person of liberty 
and property without due process of law, and de- 
nied equal protection of the law as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois in that it was arbi- 
rary and discriminatory as it excluded private 
schools from a restricted area in which it permitted 
public schools. 

In the lower court, Judge Joseph Burke upheld 
the contention of the Catholic Bishop of Chicago 
and declared the Winnetka zoning ordinance was 
unconstitutional and void. An appeal from this rul- 
ing was taken to the Supreme Court of Lllinois by 
the Village of Winnetka on the ground that it had 
the right under its police power to promote the 
general welfare by establishing exclusive residential 
zones in order to preserve the taxable values of the 
restricted properties and at the same time attain 
that end by allowing public schools to be construct- 
ed in that area and excluding private schools from 
it. It was further claimed that rights had accrued 
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to the purchasers of property within this section of 
the village who had relied on the restriction in the 
ordinance that had been in effect over fifteen years 
and this gave rise to a presumption that the law 
was valid. But it is to be noted that in final analysis 
the municipality rested its case primarily upon the 
theory that the right to create exclusive residential 
zones was an exercise of its police power. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois conceded that a 
city can exercise a certain amount of police power, 
but at the same time recognized that there are cer- 
tain fundamental rights and liberties that no law 
can abolish, and said: “Such exercise of police 
power is not unlimited but must bear a substantial 
relationship to the preservation of the public 
health, safety, morals or general welfare.” Again in 
the opinion the court stated: “We fail to perceive 
to what degree a Catholic school of this type will 
be more detrimental or dangerous to the public 
health than a public school.” 

Although the case speaks for itself it must be 
apparent to everyone that the Illinois school case 
of 1939 is of tremendous importance because of its 
religious and educational aspects. From another 
point of view, this decision must be recognized as a 
striking manifestation in our jurisprudence of the 
recognition of Catholic claims, the like of which has 
not been seen since the famous Oregon school case 
was decided by the Supreme Court. 

The question has been asked as to the possibility 
of the Illinois school case being appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the Village 
of Winnetka. The answer is that there will be no 
appeal as the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois is final in this matter since there is no Fed- 
eral question involved. A municipality has only a 
limited power that it receives from the State and 
when the Supreme Court of Illinois declared that 
the attempt of Winnetka to enact an arbitrary and 
discriminatory zoning law was unconstitutional as 
it did not have any such power, that answer is con- 
clusive. 

Before concluding it should be noted that the de- 
cision has left open the question of whether a zon- 
ing ordinance may exclude all schools, public and 
private, from exclusive residential areas if they are 
permitted in all other sections of the city. But as 
schools are a public convenience and necessity the 
answer is clear. The court has also left open the 
question of what constitutes a private school within 
the meaning of a zoning law. But as to a parochial 
school the court said: “Such legislation amounts, 
in fact, to a capricious invasion of the property 
rights of the appellee (The Catholic Bishop of Chi- 
cago), and as such cannot be sustained. Failure to 
meet this one constitutional requirement invali- 
dates the ordinance... .” 

The Supreme Court of Illinois should be given a 
universal vote of thanks for stating so clearly and 
succinctly the thought that echoes from all our 
hearts. Besides strengthening the cause of religious 
liberty and education in Illinois and the United 
States, the Illinois school case of 1939 further evi- 
dences that the courts are the ultimate bulwark of 
our liberties. 














RUSSIA BECOMES 
COMMUNIST STATE 


G. M. GODDEN 











PREOCCUPIED with rumors of overt European 
war, the world has overlooked a declaration of hos- 
tilities which acknowledges no national boundaries 
or racial distinctions. This declaration of a univer- 
sal war was asserted and reasserted, with all pos- 
sible official formality, in the presence of enthusi- 
astic delegates representing some 180,000,000 peo- 
ple. In other words it was made by the Supreme 
Dictator of the Proletariat, Stalin; was reinforced 
by repeated declarations in speeches by Molotov 
and Mannilsky; was delivered within the walls of 
the Kremlin on the occasion of the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
that is, of the executive of the Soviet Power. 

Full reports have been issued in the editions, pre- 
pared for English-speaking countries, of such offi- 
cial organs as Moscow News, World News and 
Views (formerly International Press Correspon- 
dence) and the Daily Worker. A complete issue of 
the World News and Views, for April 14, is occu- 
pied with Molotov’s speech. The speech by Stalin 
fills no less than sixty-two pages of an English 
pamphlet, Stalin’s Historic Speech. ‘“‘The march to 
Communism—transition to a new way of life,” is 
the acclamation of the London Daily Worker. 
What, precisely, is the significance for the world in 
general, for America in particular, of these speeches 
in the Kremlin in Moscow? 

First and foremost, the Fatherland of the Work- 
ers of the World, Soviet Russia, declares officially 
that she is finishing with Socialism. That will be a 
very disagreeable jolt for her innumerable Social- 
ist and near-Socialist, pink and near-pink support- 
ers. Socialism, Stalin himself declares, was never 
anything else but a stepping stone to Communism. 
Socialism is merely the ladder for climbing up to 
the heights of Communist Society upon which 
shines the “majestic edifice of Communism.” It is 
the inauguration of a regime of “complete Com- 
munism” in Soviet Russia that this Eighteenth 
Congress of the C. P. S. U. has proclaimed. Hence- 
forth, the U.S. S. R. will have no right to call itself 
the “Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 

“Already,” declared Molotov, “we have entered 
a new phase of development, the transition from 
Socialism to Communism... the U.S. S. R. has en- 
tered a new epoch . . . now comes the new Third 
Five-Year Plan ... the all conquering power of 
Communism.” Molotov, it must be remembered, 
speaks with all the authority of the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S. S. R. 
No less explicit was D. Z. Mannilsky, who acclaimed 
the speech of Stalin as a “historic landmark,” plac- 
ing on record the “immense victory of the U. S. 
S. R., which is an event of historic significance,” 


the “carrying on of the Third Stalin Five Year 
Plan, that new gigantic stride toward the complete 
triumph of Communism.” Mannilsky, moreover, 
emphasized, as became a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, the 
impetus which this erection of a vast, powerful and 
completely Communist State would give to “the 
process of revolutionizing the working people” in 
other countries. “CCommunists,” said Mannilsky, 
“consider it their cardinal duty to mobilize the 
working people of all countries,” when suitable oc- 
casion offers. 

Such an occasion was, of course, the opportunity 
for raising the International Brigade for Spain, 
that Brigade which Mannilsky described as “an in- 
dication of the maturity of the World Communist 
Movement, the testing of the Communist cadres in 
the fire of battle.” The Spanish people, added Man- 
nilsky, “will never forget the help the World Com- 
munist movement rendered them by forming the 
International Brigade.” 

It was made quite clear at this “historic’’ Con- 
gress that the new Communist State, administering 
Soviet Power, will have no use for democracy. That, 
also, should administer a painful jolt to the Left- 
wing all-out-for-democracy supporters of the So- 
viet Union. “The working people,” announced Man- 
nilsky, “want the United Front of the international 
working class so as to put an end to the capitula- 
tory policy of reactionary leaders of Social Democ- 
racy.” The end, moreover, will, apparently, be a 
violent one—-“‘working people want a united front 
of the working class—with the armed Soviet peo- 
ple, who have at their disposal a powerful state.”’ 

Then, we have that implicit declaration of uni- 
versal war, launched by the newly inaugurated 
Communist State of the Soviet Union, upon all the 
democracies and monarchies of the world. Mannil- 
sky elaborated this congenial theme, and reinforced 
his remarks with a quotation from the “great and 
beloved” leader, Stalin himself: “Armed resistance 
by the great Soviet people will arouse the prole- 
tarians and working people in all quarters of the 
globe . . . will release a whole number of centers of 
revolution in the rear of the enemy, disintegrating 
and disorganizing.”’ 

Could a greater irony be imagined than that a 
Communist State pledged by the leader of that 
State, to the “release of a whole number of centers 
of revolution,” and to world-wide disintegration 
and disorganization, should be invited by the great 
free democracies of the world to collaborate in a 
Peace Pact? The transition of the Soviet Union, 
headquarters of the Communist International, from 
the pleasant camouflage of Socialism to the open 
violence of Communism is, if not quite an historic 
landmark, at any rate a fact that no country wish- 
ing to avoid disintegration and disorganization can 
safely ignore. For Communism is always and every- 
where a creed of war—class war, civil war, inter- 
national war and, above all, war upon God. 

It is useless for M. Litvinov, alias David Klingen- 
stein, alias Moses Wallach, to pose as the harbinger 
of peace, standing as part of a background of sym- 
bolic olive branches. That pose makes a charming 
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cover for a Communist peace pamphlet. It is not 
very convincing in the face of such facts of Com- 
munist ideology as the declaration of Lenin in Jn- 
surrection that Communism would be achieved by 
“rivers of blood”; or the well-known declaration of 
Pravda, a declaration that cannot be too often re- 
called, especially as Pravda is the official organ of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: “The 
world nature of our Program is not mere talk but 
an all-embracing and blood-soaked reality. . . . Our 
ultimate aim is world-wide Communism, our fight- 
ing preparations are for world revolution.” 

That was published in Moscow eleven years ago. 
Today the Soviet Union is equipped with far greater 
“fighting preparations,” and has discarded the com- 
paratively pacific regime of Socialism for the mili- 
tant regime of “complete Communism.” As the 
readers of AMERICA will recall (AMERICA, March 
25, 1939) Stalin has recently conveyed 16,000 Red 
war veterans from Spain to the frontiers of Amer- 
ica, in Mexico. The transference was effected under 
the charge of the French Communist leader, André 
Marty. It is a transference which gives point to 
another saying of Lenin: “Russia, Spain, then 
Mexico, then the United States.” The sudden emer- 
gence of the Soviet Union as an avowedly Commu- 
nist power is, if not an international portent, in- 
dubitably a threat to international peace. 


SPAIN LOOKS 
AT OUR DEMOCRACIES 


VIDAL FUEYO, O.P. 











IN several issues of your esteemed weekly, pre- 
vious to the fall of Madrid, you urged the Federal 
Government not to delay recognition of the Nation- 
alist Government of Spain. Had President Roose- 
velt followed your wise suggestion, the news would 
have brought great joy to troubled Spain and all 
Spaniards would still feel very grateful. 

It may surprise many Americans to know that, 
apparently at least, the general public here in Spain 
was not much enthused over the fact that the 
United States had recognized our National Govern- 
ment. The news failed to arouse any interest any- 
where in this country. Of course the better Ameri- 
cans favored an earlier recognition for the good of 
America. America had more to lose than Spain by 
this wrong policy of withholding recognition. 

When I was in America, it was often said to me 
that, if Franco won the war, it would be at the cost 
of Spain’s financial sovereignty; that victory could 
be of no great advantage to him, for the country 
would find itself in such dire need of money for 
its reconstruction and return to normal that he 
would have to turn to the big democracies, who 
control most of the world’s gold, and ask for a big 
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loan, thus surrendering the economic independence 
of his country. I even heard it stated that, after the 
war, if not before, Franco would be forced to go 
down on his knees before John Bull or Uncle Sam 
and plead for such a loan. Hence, I would not be 
surprised to learn that, by extending recognition to 
Franco’s Government, most people in England and 
America believed that their countries were doing a 
favor to Spain for which we should feel grateful. 

How did the public here react to this news? It 
did not react at all; for the news came entirely too 
late to be appreciated and it did not seem to arouse 
any public interest. This applies particularly to the 
United States, unfortunately about the last country 
to see right and act right in the Spanish question. 

In vain did I scan the pages of the three dailies 
which we receive in this College and which are 
being published in Salamanca, Valladolid and Sego- 
via. I only found a few lines conveying the news 
that Secretary Hull had notified Franco that his 
Government had been recognized by the United 
States. No comments were made. Silence never 
seemed so eloquent. President Roosevelt’s decision 
at the last hour failed to excite anyone’s curiosity. 
Spaniards did show they did not care. 

Now, who is the loser? Spain? No, indeed. Spain 
won the war, not only without any moral or finan- 
cial aid from England, France or the United States; 
Spain won despite the tremendous help these coun- 
tries extended to the Spanish Reds; for men, money 
and munitions of all makes kept flowing into Red 
territory through France. I find no sympathies for 
the big democracies in National Spain, because 
they made the big blunder of sympathizing, all 
through the war, with the criminal Government of 
Azana and Negrin who sought to sovietize Spain. 
They favored the Communists who were bent on 
destroying our most cherished institutions and our 
Christian civilization. Too long did the big democ- 
racies wait to do justice to the right cause. Till the 
very end of this conflict they encouraged, protected 
and blessed the murderers who killed our best men, 
who stole our rich art treasures, demolished most 
artistic monuments, burned most valuable libraries, 
razed our churches, took our children away, raped 
our virgins and put to death the ministers of God. 

How can Spaniards be expected to show ‘marked 
sympathy to nations that plan military alliances 
with Soviet Russia, the nation which planned the 
systematic and utter destruction of our national 
life, of our ancient traditions, of our Christian civil- 
ization? Is it any wonder that Spain should be so 
unconcerned about the policy of Russia’s friends? 

Spain has no need of their gold. Spain will not 
plead for their financial aid. Spain will preserve her 
independence from foreign capital, for she is self- 
sufficient to carry out her peaceful program of re- 
construction as she was to carry out the war. As 
Spain’s industrial bases could turn over enough 
war material for this war and any future war; so, 
too, her natufal resources are large enough for her 
present population and a future population of forty 
million souls. 

Franco himself has said so. He does not consider 
the gold resources of a nation as its chief material 





asset. He does not believe in the “myth of gold,” 
but in raw materials on which depend the wealth 
and economic independence of a nation. Franco is 
determined to finance his political, social, indus- 
trial, agricultural and cultural program without 
foreign interference of any kind. “There is nothing 
to be asked of anyone,” he says. His optimism 
knows no bounds and he looks into the future with 
perfect security. He does not look upon his victory 
over the armed forces of Communism as the most 
difficult one, as an end in itself but only as a means, 
only as the initial phase of a gigantic task, that of 
rebuilding Spain. “But,” says he, “we shall gain all 
other victories with the aid of God. We have faith 
in God, in our destiny, in this work of national 
reconstruction.” 


MAY THE TEACHER 
EXPRESS HIS VIEWS? 


PAUL S. LIETZ 











OUR higher education today is receiving severe 
criticism, and its critics can find no more vulnerable 
spot on which to concentrate their attacks than on 
its lack of fundamental unity and order. The aver- 
age student pursuing a course in a non-sectarian 
college or university is confronted with a welter of 
conflicting facts and systems of facts. Placed in the 
midst of this chaos of accumulated information, he 
is left completely to the resources of his limited 
experience to arrange these data, to evaluate them 
and to reconcile their contradictions if he can. 

The search for an explanation of this regrettable 
situation leads straightway to a fundamental dog- 
ma of modern educational thought. The student of 
today spends his time in an atmosphere of what is 
euphemistically called “academic freedom.” This 
term, as it is widely applied, means far more than 
merely the right of the student to express his views 
upon a subject; it means also that the teacher shall 
repress his. That is to say, the teacher is obliged to 
present all possible views upon a subject; but more 
than that, he must not emphasize one view in par- 
ticular; he may not evaluate any; he must present 
contradictions without attempting to resolve them. 
All this latter is left for the student; for otherwise, 
he is being “indoctrinated,” a heresy in current 
educational belief. 

One result of this system is so to reduce the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to his students that he 
becomes like a salesman of stocks and bonds who 
is interested only in complying with the prejudices 
or predilections of the investor. We may easily con- 
ceive of our modern professor taking refuge behind 
that now justly famous phrase which occurred on 
all investment literature in the lush days before 
1929: “These facts are derived from sources which 


we believe to be reliable but which we cannot guar- 
antee.” 

Academic freedom as an educational principle 
decreases the necessity for a school and increases 
the necessity for a good library, since the latter is 
by far the most adequate storehouse of undigested 
knowledge. If the teacher is not allowed to teach, 
in the sense of presenting the true viewpoint, but 
only to lecture, in the sense of merely presenting 
all viewpoints, his excuse for being in the classroom 
and, indeed, the need for the classroom itself van- 
ishes. Such a principle results in the paradox that 
while the freshman may be deficient in the material 
for thought, he already knows how to think; that 
while he is starting to college to learn, he is already 
learned in the sense that he can master the sig- 
nificance of the knowledge he is about to acquire. 

In the field of political science, everyone is con- 
vinced of the necessity of order and authority ex- 
cept, possibly, the anarchist. But in education we 
are so zealous for freedom that we condone intel- 
lectual anarchy. The philosophy of skepticism, for 
instance, may not be ridiculed in the modern class- 
room simply because it is a form of thought, even 
though it is destructive of all thinking. If a man 
deliberately drove his car down the left side of the 
street he would be caught up short in the interest 
of order. Yet the student is given such unbridled 
intellectual license that he may finally become con- 
vinced that there is no such thing as order. 

Such a system has its most serious defect, how- 
ever, in the fact that it gives the student no key 
whatever to the major problems of his life. The 
schools, if they are to have any reason for their 
existence at all, must accept and teach a fundamen- 
tal system of truths. They must furnish the student 
with a simple pattern of unassailable facts into 
which he can fit his own experiences and make 
them reasonable. The pupil will come upon conflicts 
of ideas and apparently even of truth itself which 
will often challenge the resources of his mind to 
rationalize them; but he will also come to recog- 
nize certain objective and unchanging norms by 
which he may gauge the validity and relative im- 
portance of his subject matter. This is intellectual 
liberty but not anarchy. 

Finally, the teacher should have more of a pur- 
pose than merely acting as the agent for offsetting 
the inertia and the vegetative qualities in the make- 
up of the average student. He should have more 
claim to usefulness than merely providing the su- 
perior appeal of a pleasant personality to that of 
the drab and silent page. He should act as a teacher 
and a human being rather than as a dictaphone or 
a mouthpiece for the printed fact. By virtue of his 
office he has definite moral obligations to plunge 
into difficulties with his students, directing them by 
the light of his superior training and experience. 
He makes of the classroom not a forum for airing 
opinions but a council chamber where opinion is 
distinguished from fact and truth from fancy. In- 
stead of merely catering to the appetite of the mind 
for information, he has the vastly more important 
function of satisfying the yearning of the soul for 
knowledge. 
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WOMEN HAVE A PLACE 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


But they must not surrender their place in the home 


WILLIAM J. BENN 











REFERENCE was recently made by Mrs. Roose- 
velt in her daily column to the problem of women 
in industry. Mrs. Roosevelt as might be expected 
plugged for the woman worker. She has a rather 
special slant on some questions and the present 
problem in her eyes revolved about the question of 
so shaping our economic order that woman—all 
women—would, according to their skills and de- 
sires, find suitable employment. Most writers, as 
Mrs. Roosevelt, never touch on the moral principles 
that may be involved. They concern themselves 
with a question of facts or science; not with the 
question of the conflict of fact with the moral law. 

The Catholic position is neither naive, compli- 
cated nor reactionary. Woman, in varying degrees, 
has physical, intellectual and even moral qualities 
that fit her for a successful career in the many 
fields of human endeavor outside the home. Nature 
intends and equips her to make her own contribu- 
tion to human welfare. While history has always 
emphasized the primary duty of child caring and 
child bearing, even in primitive society, she 
branched out on a more extended campus in the 
hunt and in the field. While agriculture always 
called forth women’s cooperation, the advent of 
weaving and spinning added to their other duties. 
This was, however, usually within the home and 
necessitated no sharp revolution. 

Most modern theories run counter to the Church 
on fundamentals. The Church stresses woman’s 
primary duty of child raising and child training. 
The modern world leaves the woman blissfully free 
to give it up for any attractive, social reason. The 
Church does not proclaim marriage as a duty of all 
women, yet she opposes a viewpoint that would see 
no obligation for woman in doing her duty for the 
continuity of the race. 

The modern rise of industry, coupled with preva- 
lent ideas on Feminism, has worked a revolution 
in woman’s regard. Industrial capitalism geared to 
the twin dynamic of large profits and mass produc- 
tion has taken woman from the homes and set her 
in immediate, direct competition with men as 
breadwinners. Vocations such as teaching and 
nursing long claimed women workers. Many of the 
jobs held by women today are of the same general 
standing and constitute no new problem, since they 
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should be considered distinctly feminine. But the 
irresponsibilities and uncertainties of a capitalistic, 
dog-fight system together with the new social the- 
ories on woman have thrown open the professions 
to women as well as the many various jobs in office, 
store and civil service. Woman’s suffrage and its 
sequels have opened the political jobs to women. 
The United States has reached a peak in woman 
employment despite the continuous depression since 
1930. Government economists are authority for the 
statement that there are more women employed 
now than at any time in the country’s history. They 
add that whatever economic recovery there has 
been since 1932 has been mainly confined to the 
production and sale of consumer goods in indus- 
tries that employ women in large part. There are 
twice as many professional women as in 1910; twice 
the number of saleswomen and store clerks; more 
than twice the number of business women operat- 
ing retail stores, restaurants, real estate offices, 
banks, brokerage houses and other “consumer” 
establishments. The second major group of em- 
ployed women—roughly about 2,000,000—is en- 
gaged in clerical and allied pursuits. The third, 
roughly about 1,800,000, are factory and laundry 
employes, while about 1,500,000 are engaged in the 


professions. The Government list of more than 500 


occupations employing women includes above 
twenty forms of activity. Each of these comprises 
more than 10,000 employed women. 

Within the last twenty-five years the biggest in- 
crease—a gain of more than 200 per cent—in wom- 
en employed in industry has been in clerical and 
other office jobs. Each morning more than 1,400,- 
000 clerks, stenographers and typists go to work as 
compared with less than 400,000 in 1910. Among 
the women professionally employed, teachers lead 
numerically. They number more than 850,000, com- 
pared with fewer than 500,000 in 1910, though here 
the percentage increase is not so great. The United 
States Civil Service Commission put the number of 
women in Federal employ as of June 30, 1937 at 
159,500. 

Any examination of the woman-at-work problem 
should recognize the pertinent distinction between 
occupations more strictly feminine, whether by na- 
ture or choice, and those traditionally considered 























more exclusively male or those which may be con- 
sidered borderland. The former, to mention only 
the larger numerically, are nursing, teaching, social 
service employment. In these and qualitatively al- 
lied occupations neither economic pressure on the 
male worker nor a general economic crisis consti- 
tutes an aggravating situation from women’s par- 
ticipation. The nature of the service rendered calls 
for a preponderance of female workers. 

The machine age in industry has increased op- 
portunities for women workers. The physical ro- 
bustness and endurance formerly needed are a 
thing of the past. Women are in some ways better 
fitted for the laborious routine, while economy in 
wage and the profit motive favor women employes. 
The machine, likewise, relieves the majority of 
workers for clerical and white collar jobs in which 
women prove equally adept with men at a consider- 
able saving in the pay roll. Machines have, on the 
other hand, introduced saving devices in domestic 
work that favor woman’s participation in work out- 
side the home. 

There is no doubt that our industrialized modern 
state, economically slung for mass production and 
profits to capital, with non-participation of the 
workers in ownership or control, has produced the 
problem it now faces. It has made the conditions 
under which women’s participation becomes attrac- 
tive and ultimately to an extent necessary; while, 
on the other side, the modern collapse of morality, 
following the shipwreck of supernatural religion, 
removed any inhibitive force by way of moral 
check and in many cases made the present situa- 
tion imperative. The neglect of a living wage due 
the worker in strict justice and of a family wage 
due in social justice rendered obligatory the work 
of wife or children to supply the deficiency. 

Catholic teaching distinguishes between married 
and unmarried women. The social-minded Popes, 
who have written trenchantly of the worker’s lot 
under the heel of an irreligious system, have not 
been influenced by ugly facts to sacrifice the home 
to Mammon and social injustice. With the Church 
they place the primal social duty of woman in the 
home, where she presides as wife and mother. Just 
as they see no solution for economic pressure in 
family life in a direct unholy contravention of the 
sacred function of reproduction, so led by the same 
devotion to truth and right they see no hope for a 
solution of social problems and perplexities in a 
domestic holocaust, which will eventually aggra- 
vate social ills. Listen to the late Pope in his En- 
cyclical on Social Reconstruction (Quadragesimo 
Anno): 

Mothers should carry on their work mainly at home, 

or near it, devoting themselves to the home and the 

things connected with it. Intolerable, and at all costs 
to be abolished, is the abuse whereby mothers of 
families, because of the insufficiency of the father’s 
salary, are forced to engage in gainful occupations, 
outside the domestic walls to the neglect of their 


own proper cares and duties, particularly the edu- 
cation of their children. 


With all our recent social legislation aimed at 


bettering the worker’s lot, it is difficult to adopt a 
plaintive attitude. But one can hardly be censured 





for looking to a day in the United States when some 
form of subsidy will be adopted to save America’s 
best source of social insurance—the possibility, 
maintenance and security of family life lived ac- 
cording to moral standards. Europe is ahead of us 
in attempting legislation by which an increased 
wage is guaranteed to meet the increase of family 
burdens and a special provision is made for special 
needs. Our mass outlook, our de-Christianized so- 
ciology frown on such attempts. Where a childless 
mother is not forced by economic pressure to labor 
outside the home, the home and society’s interests 
are better consulted even at the sacrifice of lux- 
uries or a more assured security for the future. 

As regards the unmarried woman, Catholic 
teaching is simple. There is, per se, from the moral 
standpoint nothing wrong in her working outside 
the home. The Church reminds her that she is not 
equally fitted for all kinds of work, decries the so- 
cial conditions that render woman’s entry into gain- 
ful occupations necessary, deprecates the immoral 
conditions which often accompany that work today 
as well as such and other conditions that prove 
deleterious to future motherhood. The Church, as 
a kindly mother, is more anxious about the moral 
health of her children and protests working condi- 
tions that contribute to moral deterioration. 

The Church also frowns on the accompaniments 
and sequels of female participation in even honor- 
able toil. Popes and bishops have reproved the in- 
creasing postponement of marriage solely for the 
ease, independence or luxury it promises, or for a 
studied standard of family budget whereby eco- 
nomic security and luxury are insured. Here again 
the Catholic girl meets a strong temptation in 
loose modern thinking and practices of modern so- 
ciety. The advocates of woman emancipation start- 
ed on the social and political plane but have recent- 
ly gone pagan on the moral. She picks up a popular 
weekly or monthly on the newsstand and reads the 
most arrant paganism untouched by the slightest 
attention to Christian principles. 

While it is true that Catholic teaching does not 
morally ban the active competition of the unmar- 
ried, unneedy woman with the male in gainful oc- 
cupations, it would be equally false to blanket the 
individual cases with a moral halo. Communist and 
Fascist nations solve the problem summarily. The 
Soviet woman is swallowed up in the economic ma- 
chine of which she becomes a part. In Fascist coun- 
tries, woman labor is forbidden except where there 
is a scarcity of men and an oversupply of jobs. 
Democratic countries proceed more slowly, and in 
the long run more wisely. Their practice is more in 
conformity with Catholic teaching, whose moralists 
refrain from the condemnation of unmarried wom- 
en’s competition with men in industry. The common 
Catholic trend is in the other direction, with the 
useful codicil that few if any men would be jobless 
if Christian social standards were practised. Not 
that sanctifying Grace would find jobs in a depres- 
sion but that a depression would encounter an en- 
tirely different set-up in a Christian state. Here at 
the root, Catholic teaching will run counter to mod- 
ern ideas and practice. 
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BUILD-UP FOR DICTATORS 


CARDINAL HINSLEY spoke recently to the effect 
that the disturbed state of the world would be 
much aided if the organs of publicity could only be 
kept silent for a space. This observation was not 
aimed at the freedom of the press. It merely called 
attention to the embittering effect which acrid and 
incessant discussions of international affairs exert 
upon the affairs themselves. It likewise throws 
light upon an absurdity in our handling of news. 

If we are really alarmed about Fascism and Naz- 
ism, why do we aid their cause by making our- 
selves loudspeakers for these systems? But this is 
precisely what we do. For weeks previous to any 
utterance by Hitler or Mussolini, the American 
press is filled with speculations as to what they are 
going to say. Every possible sounding is taken as to 
what they may threaten, or omit, or hint at. Then 
we add our surmises as to the possible effect of 
these utterances in other countries. If Hitler 
speaks, what will be thought about it in England 
and France? If Mussolini speaks about France, 
what will the German press say? What effect will 
all these possible utterances have upon the military 
situation, upon trade, commerce, finance? 

Finally the dictator speaks, and streamer head- 
lines announce the tremendous news that he has 
not really said anything he has not frequently said 
before. Mussolini declares that the days of Francis 
I and Charles VIII have passed and the Italian peo- 
ple have fought and conquered. Hitler yells that 
Germany is conscious of grievous wrongs and that 
the democratic countries should mind their own 
backyards. Immediately millions breathe relief. 
Stock markets rise. Editorial comments break out 
all over the world. The press of the United States 
prints what the press of Germany and Italy say 
about the comments made by the press of England 
and France. Not one item in the entire hullabaloo 
adds any light as to what is now going on or what 
is likely to happen in the future. All that has re- 
sulted is merely inflated prestige for dictators. 

If world peace is menaced by Hitler’s new-found 
inclination to assert his leadership over any nation 
in Europe which suits his fancy, is it very logical 
to nourish that leadership by placing squarely in 
his hands the greatest of all tools for action in the 
present time: unlimited opportunity to talk to the 
whole world, hold dialogs with presidents, keep 
whole nations in anxious expectation as to the least 
word that may drop from his lips? 

Left to themselves, the dictators’ stock of ideas 
is readily exhausted. The press dropped Stalin’s 
talks from the headlines a couple of years ago, real- 
izing that all he could furnish was an endless repeti- 
tion of a monotonous declamation. The same would 
be true of the others if we left them alone. Now 
that “Wolf!” has been shouted louder than it has 
ever been shouted before, and as yet no wolf has 
appeared, might it not be ordinary common sense 
to play down the shouting, and give more attention 
to spreading sound ideas of politics and government 
here at home? 
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EDITC 


NEUTRALITY 


THE wise heads in Congress and in the Adminis- 
tration still wag foolishly. Countless speeches have 
been made, immense testimony has been gathered 
in committee meetings, many measures have been 
introduced, and yet no acceptable plan has been 
found to guarantee American neutrality in case of 
foreign wars. Legislation on neutrality must be 
passed at this session of Congress. It must not be 
an easily-punctured neutrality, nor a double-faced 
neutrality, nor a politically or commercially-in- 
spired neutrality. The new neutrality laws must 
outlaw war, unless outlaws force war upon us. 


CATHOLICS AND MC 


WITH martial music and massed flags, Dr. 
Buchman and his followers declared on May 15 
to 12,000 followers in Madison Square Garden 
that the campaign for “moral rearmament”’ is 
begun. Transatlantically talking, the Marquess 
of Salisbury sounded a Buchmanite note: “So- 
cial reformers and political leaders . . . have all 
been found wanting. . . . We must go back to 
the New Testament. We must go back to the 
guidance of God .. . in the individual . . . in the 
several nations . . . throughout the world.” Sir 
Cooper Rawson, M.P., said that moral rearma- 
ment is strengthening the sinews of democracy. 
Sir Lynden Macassey, the Countess of Antrim, 
four young Scotsmen in tartans, Davis Cup 
player “Bunny” Austin, Brig. Gen. C. R. P. 
Wilmer of Oxfordshire, England, Actress Ju- 
dith Anderson and others followed suit. 

If they mean that peace cannot be secured 
and democracy maintained without practice of 
Christian virtues, then we are fully in favor of 
moral rearmament. We commend Dr. Buchman 
and “Bunny” Austin and everybody else for 
saying what Catholic bishops and priests, what 
recent Popes from Leo XIII to Pope Pius XII 
have reiterated. “How can there be peace,” 
asked our present Holy Father on Easter Sun- 
day, “if there be lacking between different na- 
tions that common, equitable judgment of rea- 
son and consent of minds?” 

Such things were said by us long before Dr. 
Buchman came into being, and will continue to 
be said whatever others may do or think. To 
summon Catholics to such a campaign is mere- 





























ORIALS 


TAXATION 


CONFUSION reigns, likewise, in regard to legisla- 
tion that will abstract money from the citizens for 
the good of the State and society. The questions 
seem to be: shall the Federal authority take away 
so much money from business that industrial so- 
ciety shall be ruined? or shall business keep so 
much money in its own grasp and control that it 
can exercise tyrannical power over society and can 
beggar the Federal authority? Too many answers 
are spoiling the solution rather than advancing it. 
Tax legislation must be designed to keep business 
in business and the Government out of business. 


D MORAL REARMAMENT 


ly to repeat what we and others have long been 
asserting. 

If, however, Dr. Buchman proposes this as a 
religious, not a merely civic campaign—and it 
has every appearance of a religious movement 
—then he takes a position which Catholics can- 
not share. To state that God’s special guidance 
will be given to individuals or nations merely in 
return for practising certain moral virtues is to 
deny certain basic religious truths. Even on the 
purely moral side it is an oversimplification. 
Catholics do not believe that the world can be 
saved by mere virtue. They believe the world 
can be saved only by Jesus Christ, true God 
and true Man; not by selecting certain elements 
from His teaching, but by supernatural union 
with His Incarnate Person, through the Church 
which He founded and made a cornerstone of 
peace. Those virtues which are obviously neces- 
sary for insuring a reign of law and justice in 
this world suppose the Divine Mediator for 
their validity. We must, in Pope Pius’ words, 
“make our way back to the King of Peace,” in 
living reality, if “moral rearmament”’ is to be 
more than an empty phrase. 

Dr. Buchman’s campaign emphasizes certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled before any 
real solution of the peace problem can be dis- 
covered. But it does not provide that solution. 
At best it is apt to confuse minds by causing 
them to forget the complexity of the issue. 
Catholics will best contribute to world peace 
by studying and practising the integral teach- 
ings of the Church. 


A FREE BUS TO SCHOOL 


AFTER three years of legislative dispute and sev- 
eral years of public controversy, the measure pro- 
viding for the free transportation of children to 
schools, other than those of the State, was passed 
by the Legislature of New York State and was 
signed on May 16 by Governor Lehman. This meas- 
ure establishes a principle of justice that is impor- 
tant not only for New York Catholics but for Cath- 
olic parents throughout the United States. 

In 1936, the New York Legislature passed a bill 
whereby children attending private schools, hence 
Catholic-supported schools, would be carried to 
their school buildings free of charge by vehicles 
owned and controlled by the State. Through a mis- 
understanding, it was asserted at the time, Gov- 
ernor Lehman vetoed the bill. At a later session, 
the Legislature re-passed a similar measure and 
the Governor added his signature. In 1938, the 
Court of Appeals of New York declared the bill un- 
constitutional, by a four to three decision. Last 
summer, the Constitutional Convention wrote the 
provisions for free transportation for private- 
school children into the new Constitution. At the 
plebiscite held in November, this article was voted 
upon favorably by the people of New York. And 
now, with the signature of the Governor duly at- 
tached, the measure guarantees the equality of a 
child attending a Catholic school with that of a 
child attending the public-supported school. 

The nature and meaning of this measure have 
been misunderstood and maligned. It has been mis- 
named the Catholic Bus Bill and the Parochial Bus 
Bill, as if Catholics and their schools were seeking 
privileges. One irate mother, at the Fall elections, 
indignantly complained that Catholics were trying 
to get omnibuses for their children and were not 
content with the ordinary buses. It has been used 
as a bone of bigotry. Protestant preachers and 
stupid newspapers opposed the transportation bill 
because, they alleged, it created, or tended to cre- 
ate, a union of Church (Catholic) and State. It was 
looked upon as a subsidy for private schools, par- 
ticularly those conducted by Catholics. It was most 
surprisingly condemned as threatening “the very 
principle of religious liberty which it is assumed to 
protect.” 

The transportation measure has nothing to do 
with religious liberty but all to do with civil liberty. 
It does not unite the Church and State, but forces 
the State to undertake a service it has too long 
neglected. It removes an injustice toward parents 
who are exercising their constitutional liberty and 
moral obligation. 

The State must provide police protection to the 
child attending a Catholic school. It has a duty to 
provide ambulance and medical aid to a child at- 
tending a private school. It has no right to exclude 
such children from public playgrounds. These and 
like services are paid for by taxes collected from 
Catholic citizens. The buses are paid for by public 
taxes, and must be at the disposal of all children 
irrespective of their religion or their schools. 
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TENSION AT HARLAN 


FAILURE of several Southern soft-coal associa- 
tions to join in the general agreement between 
miners and operators brought about an impasse 
that threatened to cause wide dissension in Ken- 
tucky and perhaps, even, a bloody clash between 
miners and militia sent at Governor Chandler’s 
orders to protect the mine-owners’ interests. The 
name Harlan has heretofore become associated with 
blood-letting in numerous struggles between opera- 
tors and miners. It is there that the grim situation 
centers, since all other operators have come to 
terms with the union. With fixed bayonets militia- 
men guard the roads and mine shafts. 

Feelings run high due to past workers’ griev- 
ances which resulted from iniquitous methods of 
“law-enforcement” on the part of mine-owners. 
Whenever reference is now made to Harlan, the 
term “bloody” is prefixed. It can be readily under- 
stood why the miners associate the presence of the 
militia in Harlan as another exemplification of 
their previous experience with mine-appointed dep- 
uty sheriffs. 

Elsewhere, the coal situation has been settled for 
another two years. Approximately eighty-five per 
cent of the mines, employing 400,000 men, are once 
again in operation under new contracts with the 
United Mine Workers of America, a C.I.O. affiliate. 
John L. Lewis’ victory in the coal-stoppage strike 
was complete inasmuch as he gained his point, a 
“closed shop” for the C.I.O. workers. Under con- 
tracts presently signed, all miners hereafter must 
either be members of the U.M.W. or must become 
members before beginning work. 

The victory of the C.I.O. marks a new goal in its 
objective. The rival Progressive Miners Union, an 
A. F. of L. affiliate, is for the present out of the 
greater part of the bituminous coal industry. In its 
last analysis, the recent stoppage in the coal indus- 
try was a struggle between these two major labor 
organizations. It is extremely regrettable that di- 
vided labor should have been responsible for such 
conditions as necessarily focus on the miner and 
his family. 

What Mr. Lewis intends to do with his victory is 
not certain. It is hoped that his efforts will be 
directed solely for the benefit of the workers and 
not for his own political aggrandizement. Indica- 
tions are not wanting that point to an attempt on 
the part of C.I.O. leadership to press similar de- 
mands in the steel, automobile and allied industries, 
now that a strong foothold has been gained in the 
important coal field. 

In the meantime it is to be hoped that the ten- 
sion in Harlan County eases off before another 
bloody conflict results. Because of past unethical 
practices, Harlan operators have a dubious reputa- 
tion before the rest of the country. No attempt, 
according to their claim, is being made to prevent 
labor unions from organizing but merely to fore- 
stall a projected C.I.O. labor monopoly. But it is 
difficult to understand their contention in view of 
the unanimous agreement throughout the rest of 
the Appalachian field. 
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COME HOLY SPIRIT 


WHEN the great Leo, thirteenth of the name in 
the line that begins with Peter, drew near to the 
end of his days, he was moved to write to the whole 
world an Encyclical “concerning the indwelling and 
miraculous power of the Holy Ghost, and the ex- 
tent and efficiency of His action, both in the whole 
body of the Church, and in the individual souls of 
its members, through the glorious abundance of 
His Divine graces.”’ Exhorting all Christians “daily 
to strive to know Him, to love Him, and to implore 
Him more earnestly,” the Holy Father deplored 
the unhappy fact that there were still to be found 
“some, who if asked, as were those of old by Saint 
Paul the Apostle, whether they have received the 
Holy Ghost, might answer in like manner, ‘We 
have not so much as heard whether there be a 
Holy Ghost’.” 

Leo XIII did very much to spread devotion to 
the Holy Spirit, but it is to be feared that those 
who rarely think of this sweet Spirit of Peace and 
Love are many. Did the Holy Spirit abide in the 
souls of all men, this world would indeed be 
changed from the battlefield, which it now is, into 
a home in which all God’s children would work in 
harmony, suffering indeed from the ills and incon- 
veniences which befall all pilgrims, but awaiting in 
confidence the coming of Him Who will fill these 
troubled hearts of ours with everlasting happiness. 
Indeed, were we Catholics more anxious to taste 
of the fruits of the Holy Spirit and to receive of His 
gifts than we are to provide for our temporal wel- 
fare, we should bring nearer the day on which the 
Spirit of God, the Paraclete, would renew the face 
of the earth. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xiv, 23- 
31) the great Feast of Pentecost, the Apostle whom 
Jesus loved records Our Lord’s message of peace 
and love. Love of Our Saviour is not an emotion, a 
passing sentiment; “If any one loves me, he will 
keep my word.” The consequence of this love is 
that “my Father will love him, and we will come 
and make our abode with him.” In the desire of 
Our Saviour, the soul of every man should be a 
tabernacle made glorious and beautiful by the in- 
dwelling of the Triune God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. 

Such will our souls be if tomorrow, and on every 
day of our lives, we beg the Holy Spirit to come to 
us. Peace will then be ours, the peace that comes 
from the assurance that God is ours and we are 
God’s. “Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it 
be afraid,” is the consolation which our Lord gives 
us. How can we be afraid when we have God as our 
Father, Jesus as the eternal Lover of our souls, 
and the Holy Spirit as our Sanctifier? 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, do I give unto you.” 
Our loving Saviour has indeed withdrawn His visi- 
ble presence from us for a little while, but the 
Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father has 
sent in Jesus’ Name, will teach us and console us. 
Come Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of all the faithful, 
and enkindle in them the fire of Thy Divine Love! 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced he would appoint Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, to the Governor- 
ship of Puerto Rico, to succeed Governor Blanton 
Winship. . . . Contending that Argentine canned 
corned beef was better and cheaper than the Amer- 
ican product, President Roosevelt ordered the Navy 
Department to buy 48,000 pounds of the canned 
beef from Argentine. He maintained that the best 
quality of beef was not canned in the United States 
but used for the fresh-beef market, whereas in 
Argentine and other South American countries the 
better grade of beef was put into cans. A storm of 
protest was evoked by the Presidential order. Deny- 
ing that the Argentine product is better than theirs, 
the American National Livestock Association in a 
telegram to the White House declared the reason 
the South American beef is cheaper is “because the 
Argentinians do not have the tremendous and ever- 
growing burden of taxes that confronts the Ameri- 
can grower.” The telegram also asked: “. . . what 
proportion of the mounting American debt will be 
assumed by these foreigners whom you go out of 
your way to favor?”. . . The President was repre- 
sented as refusing to give Administration endorse- 
ment to the Treasury’s tax revision plan which 
would eliminate taxes said to deter business recov- 
ery. ... In a letter to the Temporary National 
Economic (Monopoly) Committee, the President 
urged the Committee to find a solution whereby 
stagnant capital, “idle dollars,” might be put to 
beneficial use. He intimated he was prepared to 
adopt the findings of the Committee. 


THE CONGRESS. By a vote of 45 to 36, the Senate 
rejected the proposal to construct a ship canal 
across Florida. . . . The United States is in no dan- 
ger of aerial attack from abroad, Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh told a House sub-committee. He said 
Germany had outstripped the United States in mili- 
tary aviation, but that attacks by foreign bombers 
on American cities were not practical. . . . Throw- 
ing economy to the winds, the Senate by a vote of 
61 to 14 passed the $1,218,666,572 agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, which exceeds the budget by $400,- 
000,000. The measure went to conference, the 
House having passed an agriculture bill involving 
considerably less expenditure. . . . The Senate ap- 
proved the President’s second Government reor- 
ganization plan. . . . Asserting five hundred new 
Government agencies came into being in the last 
five years, Senator King declared: “Bureaucracy is 
marching forward triumphantly throughout the 
land. We are on the road to a Socialist regime. And 
I see no aroused public sentiment against bureau- 
cracy, socialism and spending.”’. .. The House voted 
a new clerk for each of its 435 members... . A bill 


to forbid re-entry of draft dodgers was approved by 
the House, following announcement that Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll intended to return home... . 
The Senate Appropriations Committee approved an 
amendment to the Navy appropriations bill for- 
bidding purchase of Argentine canned beef. ...A 
Senate subcommittee continued hearings on the 
proposed constitutional amendment giving the peo- 
ple the final say on any foreign war. One witness, 
Professor Charles C. Tansill, of Fordham Univer- 
sity, cited two Presidents, Madison and Polk, who 
had maneuvered the country into war. . .. A House 
subcommittee pursued its investigation of the 
WPA, while a Senate group held hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


AT Home. The Appalachian coal strike, the sole 
objective of which was to win a monopoly for the 
C.1L.0., shut the A. F. of L. out of the soft coal field, 
finally returned a victory for the C.I.O., in eighty 
per cent of the Appalachian district. The majority 
of mine owners signed a two-year contract with 
John L. Lewis, restricting employment to members 
of the C.I.O. Dissenting associations of Southern 
soft coal operators refused to sign a closed shop 
agreement with Lewis. Governor Chandler of Ken- 
tucky sent the National Guard into Harlan County 
to protect miners desiring to work. . . . A bill pro- 
viding free transportation for children attending 
private and parochial schools was passed by the 
New York legislature, signed by Governor Lehman. 
. . . The new plan to move surplus foods to the 
needy was tried out in Rochester, N. Y. Persons on 
relief may buy weekly a minimum of one dollar’s 
worth (a maximum of one-dollar-and-a-half) of 
orange stamps for each member of the family. For 
each dollar’s worth of orange stamps, the pur- 
chaser is given fifty cent’s worth of blue stamps. 
Orange stamps may be exchanged at retail grocery 
stores for regular foods. Blue stamps obtain foods 
listed as surplus. . . . Earl Browder addressing the 
Young Communist League in New York urged a 
third term for President Roosevelt. The Commu- 
nists must re-elect the President or form a new 
party, the Red leader declared. . . . Dr. Irvin Abell, 
president of the American Medical Association, de- 
clared at the medical convention in St. Louis, that 
control of business and professional organizations 
was the objective behind the indictment of the 
American Medical Association by the Administra- 
tion. . . . The Wagner health bill was characterized 
as “the most dangerous system of bureaucracy the 
country has ever faced.”. . . Sam Baron, prominent 
Socialist, declared the Spanish Loyalists, Negrin 
and Del Vayo, were in the United States for the 
sole purpose of whitewashing Stalin’s role in Spain. 
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Opening of the new Soviet pavilion at the New 
York’s World Fair was featured by Mayor La 
Guardia’s praise of the Soviets. He described the 
Bolshevik Ambassador’s address as “like a speech 
on foreign policy by one of our most conservative 
Senators,” compared the atheistic Red revolution 
with the American Revolution of 1776. 


VATICAN. Prince Paul, Regent of Jugoslavia, was 
received in audience by the Pope. . . . The Holy 
Father publicly assumed the Bishopric of Rome by 
taking possession of the Basilica of St. John Lat- 
eran, “the mother and head of all the churches of 
the city and of the world.” The last time Rome saw 
this ceremony was on November 6, 1846, in the 
reign of Pope Pius IX. 


GREAT BRITAIN. In an unofficial ban, the Govern- 
ment took steps to stop the purchase by Britons of 
American securities. . . . Ivan M. Maisky, Soviet 
Ambassador to London, revealed Moscow will ac- 
cept nothing less than a full military alliance with 
Britain and France. . . . The Government issued a 
White Paper disclosing its plan for the future of 
Palestine. Jewish immigration will be limited to 
75,000 over the next five years. The Jewish popu- 
lation would then be frozen at about one-third of 
the total Palestinian population. In ten years the 
State of Palestine would become independent, hav- 
ing, however, binding treaties with Britain. Jewish 
protest against the plan arose, declaring it a breach 
of the Balfour Declaration. Though Arabs de- 
nounced the scheme as a violation of British prom- 
ises in the MacMahon pledge, they were somewhat 
mollified. Riots flared up in Palestine. Twenty-five 
Jews were wounded by British police in Tel Aviv. 
. .. Prime Minister Chamberlain reiterated his as- 
surance with regard to Danzig, that “if any attempt 
were made to change the situation by force in such 
a way as to threaten Polish independence, that 
would inevitably start a general conflagration in 
which this country would be involved.”. . . The en- 
tire interior of British Guiana was offered by the 
British Government for settlement by Jews. ... 
Announcement was made of an Anglo-Turkish 
agreement to cooperate “in the event of aggression 
leading to war in the Mediterranean area.’’. . . The 
King and Queen arrived in Canada, received a 
warm, colorful welcome. 


ITALY. Speaking at Turin, situated close to the 
French frontier, Premier Mussolini asserted hun- 
dreds of millions of people were wondering whether 
there would be war. “There are not at present in 
Europe problems big enough or acute enough to 
justify a war that by logical development would 
spread from Europe and become a universal event,” 
he declared. The knots in European affairs, while 
not justifying war, must nevertheless be cut, he 
added. He inquired whether there was “a sincere 
desire of peace on the part of the great democra- 
cies’; and when the crowd shouted: “No,” went 
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on: “You have already answered. I limit myself to 
saying that in view of their acts it is proper to 
doubt it.”” He wondered how the fury of the de- 
mocracies could be explained, in view of the fact 
that “neither Japan, Germany nor Italy has sub- 
tracted a single square yard from the sovereignty 
of the great democracies.” If moral scruples are 
troubling the democracies, “perhaps they think we 
do not know what methods they employed to build 
up their own empires, or with what methods they 
still maintain them.”. .. That the democracies are 
not sincerely devoted to peace is proven by the fact 
they are now waging “a white war,” a war on eco- 
nomic grounds, he averred. . . . The Premier in- 
spected forts along the French border. . . . Italians 
were urged to cut down their consumption of coffee. 


GERMANY. Archbishop Sigismund Waitz of Salz- 
burg appealed to Chancelor Hitler after he was 
ousted from his residence, the property of the 
State. His appeal met deaf ears. The Nazis will use 
the archiepiscopal residence for their own purposes. 
Nazi secret police took over the Franciscan monas- 
tery, transferred Catholic orphanages to the Hitler 
Youth Organization. Lay teachers were put in 
charge of schools formerly run by Catholic nuns. 
. . . The German offer of non-aggression pacts 
was accepted by Denmark, Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania; refused by Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
the Netherlands. . . . In Vienna, Catholic Church 
authorities were informed that in future all changes 
among the clergy would be subject to approval by 
the Nazis. Candidates for seminaries and religious 
orders must be passed on by Nazi officials. Cardinal 
Innitzer intimated that with the discontinuance of 
the State subsidy a tax on church members was 
imminent. He appealed to Catholics to remain loyal 
under the severe Nazi persecution. . . . Chancelor 
Hitler inspected Reich defenses along the French 
frontier. 


FOOTNOTES. Emelyan Yaroslavsky told the League 
of Militant Atheists in Moscow that 30,000,000 
adults of the Soviet Union still clung to religion 
despite twenty-one years of Red persecution. Urg- 
ing stimulation of the anti-God campaign, he inti- 
mated several five-year anti-religious plans might 
be necessary before religion was entirely conquered 
by the Stalinites. . . . Moscow appointed Ivan M. 
Maisky, its Ambassador to London, to represent it 
at the League of Nations meeting. . . . In an anti- 
Japanese move, American naval forces landed in 
the international area on the island of Kulangsu in 
the harbor of Amoy. Japanese removed most of 
their troops from the area. The Washington Gov- 
ernment rejected a Japanese request for revision 
of the status of the international settlement in 
Shanghai. . . . Twenty-three Bulgarians were shot 
by Rumanian troops. . . . The Syrian Cabinet re- 
signed over differences with France. France has 
refused to grant liberty to Syria. . . . Del Vayo was 
a Moscow tool, Loyalist ex-Ambassador Araqui- 
stain said. 
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NO WAR WANTED 


EDITOR: Let me take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you and your weekly on the splendid 
work that you are doing toward keeping America 
out of war. I am convinced that between eighty and 
ninety per cent of the people are with us. Although 
most of the newspapers in the East are interna- 
tionalists and interventionists, the people are not. 
Washington, D. C. HAMILTON FIsH, M.C. 


EDITOR: In a recent editorial (April 29) you re- 
lated the plea of Senator Walsh for true American- 
ism—that is, a plea not to take up arms against 
any nation except for our own protection. 

Similar efforts throughout the nation are being 
made to effect this realization. On May 1, an Amer- 
icanism Rally was held in Hollywood, Calif., in 
which 30,000 participated. Representative Dies of 
Texas was the principle speaker. He warned the 
people of the treacherous advances of Communism, 
Nazism and Facism in Europe, but at the same time 
urged the people to realize the fact that they con- 
stitute a free state and there is the necessity of 
protecting our democracy by remaining out of 
European soil. 

Similar rallies are being held throughout Cali- 
fornia and are being prepared in many other States. 

Los Angeles, Calif. BRYAN K. WARDELL 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 

EDITOR: Father Donnelly writes (May 6): “If 
David Gordon were a clergyman .. . certainly he 
could not say that this is a dirty play.” 

I do say that Family Portrait is a dirty play. I 
say that any play which propounds a non-Virginal 
Mary and a non-Divine Christ is dirty. If Father 
Donnelly, from the depths of his democratic the- 
ology, contends that a play can be grossly heretical 
and still not dirty, I must refer Father Donnelly to 
an even greater theologian than Father Bertrand 
L. Conway of West Fifty-ninth St.—I mean Father 
Thomas Aquinas O.P. (Summa Theologica, II-II, 
Ques. 11, Art. III “Are heretics to be tolerated?’’) 

New York, N. Y. DAVID GORDON 


EDITOR: Mr. Gordon says Family Portrait is 
heretical and dirty. I say it is heretical but not 
dirty. Saint Thomas, in the passage cited, talks 
about heresy but not about dirt, and so throws no 
light on our difference. 

Since our small controversy is chiefly concerned 
with what to do about Broadway plays and play- 
wrights that teach heresy, it would be interesting 
and wholly pertinent to know Mr. Gordon’s views 
on tolerance. I know Saint Thomas’. But what are 
Mr. Gordon’s—especially on tolerance in this Re- 
public? 


Does he apply Saint Thomas’ words to heretics 
living in the United States? Does he hold that in 
this country anybody who teaches non-Catholic 
doctrine should be put to death? Does he believe 
that the State or Federal Government should exe- 
cute all who preach religious error from pulpit, 
stage, screen, press, radio and soapbox? 

Or, on the other hand, does he repudiate Saint 
Thomas on: “Are heretics to be tolerated’? And if 
he repudiates the passage, why does he use it as an 
argument? 

New York, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 

EDITOR: Are there conditions under which official 
collaboration with a government that is officially 
atheistic becomes licit? Permit me to quote from 
an article by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Pius the 
Eleventh, Champion of Truth (AMERICA, February 
18, 1939). He is writing of Soviet Russia: 

The persecution of religion reached its climax in 
the trials of Catholic priests and prelates in 1923, 
when executions, exiling and imprisonment were the 
order of the day. Great pressure was brought to 
bear on the Holy See to withdraw the Papal Relief 
Mission and cease the distribution of food, clothes 
and medicines which had been supplied to the value 
of several millions of dollars by the Catholic world. 
Recalled to Rome for the important decision, I found 
opinion divided. The Sovereign Pontiff put to me the 
question: “How many people are we feeding now?” 
“One hundred and sixty thousand per day,” I re- 
plied. “What will happen if we close our feeding sta- 
tions?” After some reflection I replied: “They will 
probably perish in undetermined numbers.” “Will 
you take the responsibility of liquidating our mission 
and withdrawing entirely?” Charity prevailed. And 
I returned to Russia where the feeding continued for 
another year. 

This collaboration, within a determined field, of 
the Holy See with the Kremlin gave scandal in 
certain circles. Undoubtedly its provision of mate- 
rial relief to the Russian people was of welcome 
advantage to the Government. 

We all understand, I suppose, that atheism is 
intrinsically evil and that to posit atheism as a 
principle of government is to subvert the moral 
order. To collaborate with atheism formally—that 
is, to intend its advantage—is intrinsically illicit. 
To collaborate with it materially—that is, to take 
practical measures which favor it—is clearly illicit 
if it be proximate. As to material collaboration 
more or less remote—that is, without atheistic in- 
tent or direct contribution to the advancement of 
atheism, but with the risk of seeing one’s acts 
turned indirectly to its advantage—well, one may 
assert that the hypothesis is universally, categori- 
cally, absolutely illicit. But assertion is not proof. 

Nor is the hypothesis of a just war in which for 
accidental reasons Russia finds it to her national 
advantage to side with the just belligerent easy to 
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exclude on grounds that admit of no exception. For 
my own part I should welcome discussion of so 
grave a question from professional moralists of 
established reputation. 
West Baden, Ind. 


THE NEIGHBORS 
EDITOR: I have just been speaking with friends 
who have spent the past several years in South 
America. They are of the opinion that there is 
much to be of concern for the Church and Ameri- 
can trade, especially on the west coast of the con- 
tinent. 

Chile is in the hands of a radical Left Govern- 
ment that has restored all the Communist teachers 
to the schools with back pay and is now receiving 
directions and help from the Mexico City crowd. 

Peru only missed being overthrown by hair 
breadths a few weeks ago. Here in what is sup- 
posed to be the Catholic country of the South a 
tremendous underground organization is at work, 
not hurriedly but slowly and carefully. 

Ecuador is none too secure, and especially since 
the Left movement there is being supplemented by 
recruits from Mexico and Loyalist Spain. 

The only place where Catholic Action is active 
and vocal is in the city of Buenos Aires and vicinity. 
The sad part is that the leading Catholics of Peru 
and Chile go along with their heads in the clouds, 
forgetting that their feet are still on the ground. 
Each day they hope something will happen that 
will change things. Unless the Church gets busy 
and organizes the lower classes and the youth in an 
active social-reform movement, there is much to 
fear. 

Seattle, Wash. 


EpGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


JAMES LLOYD SHALLER 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 

EDITOR: Your article, The American Concept of 
Citizen Defense, by John Albrook (April 29), does 
violence to the precepts of military defense as 
taught and practised by the General Staff of the 
U. S. Army. 

Mr. Albrook constructed his premises on the in- 
adequate foundation of fragmentary evidence, 
which is not conducive to correct conclusions. Con- 
trary to his reasoning the Organized Reserves, far 
from being on the scrap heap, as he contends, are 
actually a vital part of our national defense. 

Probably ninety-five per cent or more of the Or- 
ganized Reserves happen to be commissioned of- 
ficers, members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. I 
am one of them; the voluminous array of memo- 
randa and orders which I constantly receive from 
the War Department is adequate testimony that 
our General Staff looks upon the Organized Re- 
serves as an essential and important part of our 
national defense. 

The evidence submitted by Mr. Albrook indicates 
that the Organized Reserves are not considered by 
the General Staff as a component of our first or 
even our second line of defense. That is obviously 
correct, because an army of officers is worthless 
without a goodly array of bean-eating buck pri- 
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vates for them to boss. However, Mr. Albrook leads 
the reader to believe that the Organized Reserves 
are out of our defense picture completely. Actually, 
they will provide the brains for the largest portion 
of our next war-time army, the brawn being pro- 
vided by voluntary and Graft enlistments. 

In our last war we started at scratch, with 
neither brains nor brawn so far as a citizen army is 
concerned. In the next war the brains will be ready 
on Mobilization Day and they will swing into action 
as soon as the first contingents of the brawn arrive 
at the recruiting office. The combination of the two 
will provide our third line of defense, which is of 
necessity the main line of defense in any nation 
which does not have compulsory peace-time mili- 
tary service. Our first and second lines, the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard, cannot fight a 
war because there are not enough of them; their 
functions are to act as a nucleus around which to 
build the citizen army, to act as schoolmasters for 
that citizen army and to act as hardboiled but 
numerically inadequate forces for holding the fort 
until the citizen army gets its military haircut and 
rolls up its sleeves for action. 


New York, N. Y. DOUGLAS MCCABE 


SWISS FREEDOM 


EpiTor: It is most unfortunate and regrettable that 
the article, Free Switzerland Will Be Free No 
Longer, by Marieli C. Benziger should have been 
printed in your periodical (May 13). The article is 
contrary to facts and is subject to refutation nearly 
line for line. 

All the Swiss periodicals, Swiss newspapers, 
Swiss letters and Swiss verbal reports we receive 
show the Swiss peoples and the Swiss Government’s 
oe to preserve and to maintain its free- 

om. 

It is recognized, however, that Switzerland’s ex- 
istence is based on its neutrality, and neutrality 
does not mean hate but rather charity towards its 
neighbors. 

The Swiss Government recently gave notice that 
it has confidence in the respect of its neutrality, 
guaranteed by all its neighbors and that its army 
(consisting of every able-bodied Swiss) is prepared 
to defend it. 

The principles of democracy, the freedom, the 
dignity and the respect of the individual person are 
so imbedded in Switzerland that that little country 
would cost too much to its conqueror. 

Thank God, Switzerland’s independence and free- 
dom still exist, and we pray and hope it will endure 
as long as the mountains there last. 


New York, N. Y. W. S. 


CATHREVIEW (via RCA): Have never read a 
more fantastic and untrue article than the one con- 
cerning Switzerland in your issue May 13. Every 
paragraph pictures situation contrary to what it 
is. Unbelievable that a serious periodical publishes 
such erroneous news without before investigating. 
Nothing more foolish has ever been printed. 
Luzern, Switzerland GUEBELIN 
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WHEN I called on a Catholic priest and told him I 
wanted to become a Catholic, he said something 
like this: “Take your time; think the matter over 
well. Be very sure you must be a Catholic before 
you take the step.” I had already been thinking the 
matter over for a long time; it had not been an easy 
thing to go to a Catholic rectory and tell a perfect 
stranger that I wanted to enter the Church. Conse- 
quently, I was a bit dismayed at his advice. 

Today, after three years in the Catholic Church, 
I not only understand why that priest said what he 
did; I would offer the same advice to anyone who 
asked me a similar question. 

For being a Catholic is such a very concrete 
thing, like potatoes. It brings a definite attitude not 
only to matters of Faith but to everything in life, 
in a manner unknown and unimagined by those 
outside. It means a complete divorce from every 
habit of thought of the non-Catholic mind. Even if 
you find, after re-evaluating your philosophy of life 
from the standpoint of Catholic teaching and ex- 
perience, some of your conclusions are not radically 
so different from those you formerly held, you will 
discover that the reasons whereby you reached 
these conclusions are so different that you have 
virtually a new set of ideas. 

To a non-Catholic I suppose there is nothing 
more at variance with all his habits of belief than 
the Catholic teaching of the perfect and indivisible 
union between Christ and the Church, that he who 
hears the Church hears Christ, and, conversely, he 
who hears Christ hears the Church. The indissolu- 
ble linking of the spiritual message of Our Lord 
with the functioning of an organization on earth is 
a revolutionary idea to one accustomed from the 
time he first began to think to the theory of private 
judgment in matters of religion. 

For, to be a follower of an historical religion has 
its difficulties, as well as its rewards. It is so much 
easier to have a “spiritual” religion, to have a faith 
too holy and too ambiguous to have a definite and 
concrete form in time and space, to be part of an 
organization which included within its ranks sin- 
ners as well as saints. While it requires faith and 
reason to believe that God became man, it seems to 


take even more of both qualities to believe that the 
God-Man established a visible Church on earth to 
perpetuate his work, that he promised to abide 
with it to the consummation of the world, and that 
by virtue of this promise the Church exists today 
as a Divine organism which cannot err in its teach- 
ings on Faith and morals, and which, moreover, is 
the sole divinely appointed channel for the pouring 
out of the Grace of God to men. I do not wish to 
minimize this difficulty: such a declaration about 
any body composed, as far as the eye can see, of 
frail humanity is a monstrous, an audacious claim, 
from the standpoint of the non-Catholic, reared in 
a world where the possibility of finding infallibility 
anywhere is an utterly alien idea. 

And it is only through the progressive practice 
of the Catholic life that the full truth of this teach- 
ing and its significance in our lives becomes clear. 

The objectivity of Catholic practice is a wonder- 
ful antidote to the subjectivity of so-called modern 
thought. In a violent re-action against theology 
which had no very substantial foundation, against 
systems of ethics which had no deeper source than 
“what will people say,” our restless moderns find 
themselves plunged into a sea of introspection and 
emotional probings. 

So, on becoming a Catholic, it is a liberating ex- 
perience to learn how unimportant it is whether we 
feel the presence of God or not, whether we feel in 
the mood of performing our religious duties or not, 
providing we act just the same. The will, atrophied 
by a long subservience to the feelings, is reinstated 
in its rightful place in the practice of the Catholic 
life. Acting, at the command of the will, relieves 
the human mind of too much unexpressed emotion. 
The very fact we get outside ourselves and our feel- 
ings and do definite things—whether we feel like 
it or not—gives one a better perspective toward 
life. Every practice of the Catholic life, from light- 
ing a candle at a shrine to seeking the sacred tri- 
bunal of penance and Holy Communion is an out- 
moving gesture, a gesture toward something be- 
yond and above the individual. 

When the Catholic makes what is called an Act 
of Charity he says something like this: “O my God, 
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because Thou art good I love Thee with all my 
heart, and for Thy sake I also love my neighbor 
as myself.” 

The last clause of that prayer sums up the whole 
teaching of the Catholic Church on the motivating 
power of love to one’s fellowmen. Without an initial 
love of God and a recognition of His fatherhood, 
there can be no adequate conception of the brother- 
hood of man and all it implies. Human brotherhood 
does not spring from any defeatist idea, from any 
thought that we are all emerging from the same 
primeval slime; on the contrary its origin is as ma- 
jestic as the will of God, it springs from the knowl- 
edge that we are brothers because we are all crea- 
tures of the same Father. 

Just as Catholicism refuses to make God and the 
practice of religion a purely “spiritual” thing, so 
it refuses to make the doctrine of human brother- 
hood a purely material thing. As God dwells not 
only in Heaven but also on earth in His Church, 
so man, though he dwells on earth, is potentially a 
citizen of Heaven, marked for that destiny by his 
Creator, preserving within himself, in spite of the 
Fall and all it entailed, the germ of a supernatural 
life. Consequently, from the Catholic viewpoint the 
so-called corporal works of mercy—receiving the 
outcast, feeding the hungry—must be performed. 
But these works are done not primarily for man’s 
material well-being, but because they are conducive 
to the development of man’s spiritual nature. 

From the’ outset the Catholic gets a revolution- 
ary lesson in the real meaning of “social action.” 
He kneels at Mass with the Colonel’s lady and with 
Judy O’Grady, with the notorious John Doe too, 
perhaps. He admires the effort made by so many 
of the spiritually weak and frail among God’s chil- 
dren to keep open some contact with the Divine 
life. He praises the goodness of God in providing 
such lavish means through His visible Church to 
dispense Divine Grace to men whom He ennobled 
by creating them and even more marvelously re- 
newed by appointing means for their sanctification. 
He becomes a little more sympathetic in his judg- 
ments of human nature, a little more willing to 
leave its betterment in God’s hands, and in the 
meantime to do what he can in his own humble way 
to help along God’s work. He realizes too that he 
has a definite duty to assist in bringing the will of 
God into visible force in the temporal order. With 
the worker he will despise the ravages wrought on 
society by the greed of uncontrolled capitalism; 
with the employer he will deplore the attempts of 
proletarian class struggle, motivated by Marxian 
theories, to effect the righting of economic wrongs. 
He knows that the living wage and the possession 
of private property are not gratuities dispensed by 
human society to the individual, but are rather 
divinely authorized rights of man. 

This supernatural conception of the rights and 
the duties of man in the face of the extremes of 
contemporary secular social thought makes the 
Catholic position difficult for the outsider to grasp. 
The Communist sees a conservative Church mak- 
ing in its official pronouncements the slightest pos- 
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sible concessions to the spirit of a new day; the sup- 
porter of the status quo sees an opportunist Church 
permitting some of her social philosophers to 
spread just enough criticism of the old order to 
enable her, if the new order triumphs, to offer a 
sop to the incoming powers. Yet we who know the 
Church through living her life know how she ac- 
complishes the miracles of being neither bird, beast 
nor fish as far as current philosophies are con- 
cerned, and still remains, in a way no other organ- 
ization ever has, all things to all men. 

These are the reasons why I would give the in- 
quirer the same advice the priest I mentioned gave 
me. Don’t come to us, I would say, unless you wish 
to make an absolute surrender of your whole past, 
religious and secular—if such a distinction can be 
made. Don’t come in thinking you can bring along 
with you a few lesser loyalties which you can tuck 
into obscure corners of your mind and still be a 
good Catholic in what you please to call the essen- 
tials. It will not work that way. 

Don’t seek to become a Catholic because, after 
attending a Solemn Mass at Westminster Cathedral 
or some other church where the requirements of 
the liturgy are carried out with perfection, you de- 
cide you like our services. Unless you accept the 
realities that they symbolize, you will get terribly 
fed-up in the run-of-the-mill parish church. 

Others admire Catholicism because it inspires 
such loyalty among its adherents, and secures a 
discipline absent in other religious bodies, a disci- 
pline which affects the everyday life of its people. 
Unless you are convinced of the validity of the 
source of that power, don’t come to us. You will 
make some appalling discoveries. And as for loy- 
alty, you will be amazed at how many of our well 
trained faithful prefer to support the Church by 
bingo parties, rather than by a more practical and 
dignified system of personal budgeting and pledges. 

Don’t come into the Church because after read- 
ing Maritain and Chesterton and Dawson, you ex- 
pect to receive daily intellectual stimulation by con- 
tact with her members. You will be shocked at find- 
ing the hordes of Catholics who ended their re- 
ligious instruction with the penny catechism and 
have not read a Catholic book since. You will be 
surprised at the numbers who, after years of faith- 
ful attendance at Mass, still lack not only the devo- 
tion but even the curiosity to buy a missal and 
know what is going on on the altar, preferring, 
rather, to say their beads or their private prayers. 

These little things will annoy you if you come to 
us because you think Catholicism is pretty, or emo- 
tionally satisfying, or good discipline and nothing 
else. But once you believe with all your mind that 
you must be a Catholic, then come at once. 

And don’t think when I say mind I’m making 
the entrance requirements too hard. I’m saying 
your mind, whatever it is; I’m not suggesting you 
wait to acquire the mind of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
or of Cardinal Newman. But your reason and not 
your feelings alone must cause you to take the step. 

Coming that way, you will find all you expected 
—and infinitely more! 























BOOKS 


A LITTLE MAN 
IN A REVOLUTION 


THE Lire AND DgaTH or Louis XVI. By Saul K. Pad- 

over. D. Appleton-Century Co. $3.75 
THE present volume is the first full-length biography in 
any language of the central figure of the early years of 
the French Revolution. While written in popular style, 
it is based almost entirely on archive materials. There is 
an excellent bibliography and fifty-two illustrations, of 
which the most important is a hitherto unknown draw- 
ing, “The Tenth of August,” by the famous painter, 
Jacques Louis David. Dr. Padover rarely intrudes his 
personal views into the narrative. He has contributed 
nothing essentially new either in fact or interpretation; 
but the book has restraint, simplicity, vitality and clev- 
erness—qualities which are rare in studies of this kind. 

Louis was an unhappy child, without joys and without 
enthusiasms. He had a good memory and a genuine pas- 
sion for hunting and for manual work. As he grew to 
manhood, he was honest and kind, incapable of any 
treachery. His wife, Marie Antoinette, was a mentally 
incurious Austrian who never learned anything. Child- 
less for many years, she was impelled by a vast boredom 
into frivolous amusement. Louis was hardly twenty when 
he became King of France. Although he doubted him- 
self, he never doubted his position. In affairs of state, 
when courageous leadership was necessary to avert revo- 
lution, he was eager, well-meaning, vacillating and 
clumsy. His choice of ministers was unfortunate. He 
loved the people; but that was not enough. There was 
nothing wrong with his thinking; it was his resolution 
that was at fault. From 1782 on the financial and politi- 
cal life of the country slid toward the abyss with increas- 
ing speed. Louis wept over the deplorable state of the 
finances. He wept; but he kept on eating—and increas- 
ing the deficit. 

Dr. Padover’s analysis of 415 pamphlets that appeared 
between 1787 and 1793 gives some interesting results. 
Until 1790 the pamphlets were almost all favorable to 
Louis; in 1790 opinion was beginning to shift against the 
King; in the latter part of 1791, after Varennes, the 
pamphlets voice loud distrust; in 1792 the volume of criti- 
cism swells, until early in 1793 there is an almost uni- 
versal clamor for the death of the “tyrant.” He was de- 
capitated precisely because he was not a tyrant. The 
personal tragedy of Louis was that he inherited power 
which he could not use, and what he used was not enough 
to protect his throne and his wife. He was a little man 
in a revolution. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


INFLUENCE OF CHURCH 
ON HUMAN SOCIETY 


Great CaTHo.ics. Edited by Claude Williamson, 

0.8.C. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
ALMOST everywhere these critical days you are likely 
to chance upon some fellow being muttering either to 
himself or to someone else—what is the Catholic Church 
going to do about it, or what has the Catholic Church 
done about it? Jt meaning in this case the civilizing in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church on human society. 

This symposium, edited by Father Williamson, might 
very properly be considered as an answer to that vague 
yearning as to what the Church has done for the world. 
Beginning with Saint Paul the Apostle, whose death is 


put at A.D. 62, down to Cardinal Hayes, who died in 
1938, a great deal has happened in the world; and a 
great deal of the civilization which we now enjoy is due 
to the work and influence of the Catholic Church, and to 
no other cause. 

This is not to say for a moment that the writers of 
these fairly short historical biographies are apologizing 
for the Church, or trying to make out a case for Ca- 
tholicism. There is no need for apology or for making 
out a case. What we are here considering is the well 
known American way of looking at the record. 

And the record is good; it could not be better. Here 
are the life stories of thirty-seven great Catholics who 
have served God’s Church, and incidentally mankind, 
throughout nearly two thousand years. The writers are 
Irish and English and American; and they have chosen 
for the subjects of their writings saints and scientists, 
popes and poets, artists and ascetics, mystics and 
martyrs. The ground is well covered, and there is scarce- 
ly any sphere of life that has been left untouched. 

The subjects have been excellently chosen; chosen so 
that the reader is not constrained to follow along in one 
track. Whether it is religion, theology, literature, phi- 
losophy, statesmanship, economics, art or science: each 
and all of these topics are found covered in the lives of 
the varied company of great Catholics who are to be 
met with in these pages. 

It is what you might call a cheering book; the com- 
pany is so good; they saw and knew so much of life, and 
that much of life was flavored and directed solely by the 
teaching and directing force of the Catholic religion. 
And that is one reason why one can wish for a very 
wide circle of readers. These great Catholics were drawn 
from every race, from every period in the life of Chris- 
tendom, from every sphere of knowledge or of art. But 
they were united in one thing, and they left the world 
better for their living because they were great Catholics 
—their other glories were merely something reflected by 
that chief glory that made of their diversity a perfect 
homogeneity. That is what the world needs these days; 
also it is a good reason for reading this book. 

HENRY WATTS 


A SELF-APPROVING 
CLAP ON THE BACK 


FIGHTING Years. By Oswald Garrison Villard. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $3.75 
IT is important, at the very outset, to note that the 
author’s middle name is printed in full on the cover of 
these “Memoirs.” Because there is a good deal of Garri- 
son spirit as well as blood in this Mr. Villard who is 
sometimes styled “the last of the liberals.” He likes to 
call himself a liberal, but his years of editing the New 
York Evening Post and the Nation manifest quite clearly 
how liberalism can overflow and flood a magazine office 
with red slop that no amount of apologetic blotting can 
quite dry. This is an “anti” book, by a man of means, a 
good deal of actual snobbery, and an intellectual bias 
towards theoretical reform. 

Mr. Villard has a vigorous, uncompromising style. He 
has an enviable store of disparaging adjectives and he 
ties them relentlessly onto high-placed subjects. Of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt he says “the reformer in him always sur- 
rendered to the politician—and he never hesitated to 
twist the truth.” Of Woodrow Wilson: “I knew Woodrow 
Wilson, knew his cowardice, knew his egotism”; and 
again “his conceit was ever at hand to betray him.” 
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Needless to say, Harding, Coolidge, Wood and fifty 
others suffer equivalent maledictions. 

I cannot understand just why the book was written 
except that it supplies the author with a very heavy 
dose of “I told you so” balm, to heal the wounds dealt 
him by his generation when he rubbed it raw as pacifist, 
pro-German, anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist. He fought 
so hard, captained so many unpopular causes and lost so 
persistently that he seems to cherish his own printed 
conviction that he was correct all along. And so it is 
that Mr. Villard can admit a few mistakes in judgment 
here and there during the forty years of his editorial 
campaigning, but he has the parallel compensation of a 
resounding clap on the back which he gives himself in 
every chapter. He deals with big issues, great men, 
world-shaking policies of peace and war, he describes 
tellingly defeated Germany, prophesies American de- 
pressions, and thinks that because the issues are tremen- 
dous, his comment takes on proportional magnitude. His 
mistake is that subjectively his capacity for criticism 
lacks some important elements. 

He leans away over to the radical point of view. He 
sponsored radicals, introduced them into his columns, 
gave them his headlines, always with the inane convic- 
tion that any club was worthwhile if it served to whack 
a capitalist. Like many another theorist, he waves “the 
masses” like a banner, crowds them into a certain cor- 
porate dumbness, and fails to realize that millions of his 
so called “submerged” are articulate enough to resent 
his championship. He is startlingly unaware for a man 
in his position, of the imponderables in human psychol- 
ogy, and the motivation for rich and full living that even 
the poor and illiterate derive from religion. He forgets 
Divine Providence. 

I do not like his memoirs. I do admire the power of 
his pen and the comprehensive field of his interests—but 
his self-congratulation has too much gloating in it. He 
has recorded how terribly wrong everybody has been 
since the turn of the century—not because it matters 
much now, but only to show that he was always right. 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


Tue Far Down. By Elizabeth Corbett. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $2.50 
IN a small-town family of eight children, Madge and 
Tessie Malone are the eldest girls and with the death 
of their father they have to shoulder the burden of 
caring for the others. Madge is sweet and lovable and 
full of a self-sacrificing spirit that sends her running 
at the first call for help, but Tessie believes in looking 
out for herself first and takes command in all things 
little and great that concern the fortunes of the family. 
Their progress from the poverty-stricken cottage near 
the Soldiers’ Home to moderate success as the children 
grow up is marked with a rich variety of adventure. 

In her quiet way Madge sets things going by sug- 
gesting over her mother’s protest that the girls look 
for work outside the house. Scouting the idea at first, 
Tessie soon takes it up as her own and with charac- 
teristic efficiency secures a position for herself as maid 
and for Madge as cook in a quiet family. The partner- 
ship is broken only for a short time by Madge’s mar- 
riage; after her husband’s death she falls again under 
the domination of Tessie in the management of a board- 
ing house. Tessie’s worldly success reaches its height 
and her spiritual deterioration its depth when to make 
more money she becomes housekeeper for a lusty old 
widower and gives up the practice of her religion. But 
Madge through much suffering and little material gain 
preserves her sweet charitableness. WILLIAM Dowp 


LIBERAL KENTUCKY, 1780-1828. By Niels Henry Sonne. 

Columbia University Press. $3 
NOT all the exciting tales of early Kentucky turn 
on Indian raids and gun-fights. Once the sturdy lovers 
of liberty in the Commonwealth had settled with the 
Indians on the usual terms, quarrels on religious and 
allied topics broke out, and, if less sanguinary, these 
battles were no less stirring. In the present volume, 
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Dr. Sonne tells us how what he styles “liberalism” and 
Calvinism struggled for supremacy during the last years 
of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Because of the deep interest in education dis- 
played by the first Kentucky Presbyterians, Dr. Sonne’s 
study really centers in the foundation of Transylvania 
University at Lexington, and the determination of the 
Presbyterians to control it. 

Doubtless hard words were bandied about in the en- 
suing controversy, and it appears to have been usual 
to anathematize as “infidels” and “atheists” men guilty 
of no worse offenses than dancing, card-playing, or at- 
tending the horse races. But Dr. Sonne fails to under- 
stand what the more sober Presbyterians were fighting 
for, and consequently fails to do them justice. To Dr. 
Sonne, the “liberal” was a man “who sincerely at- 
tempted to seek out moral and religious truth, with 
the aid of reason and by recourse to Scripture.” What 
the Kentucky Presbyterians saw in this liberal was a 
man who held, and who proposed to oblige Transylvania 
to teach, doctrines which not only denied the Divinity 
of Christ but swept away the whole supernatural order. 
The Presbyterians were not fighting a wraith conjured 
up by their imaginations, but an evil which now con- 
trols our secularized American education. 

P. L. BLAKELY 


Scuacut, Hrruer’s Macician. By Norbert Muhlen. 

Alliance Book Corporation. $3 
INTO a field flooded with propaganda tumbles this curi- 
ous book. It is curious because it tells the story of a 
man who was chosen by Herr Hitler to act as Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank and Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs for the Third Reich. Such a choice was strange, 
because the world knew Schacht was no Nazi. In fact 
the world trusted this orphan of the Fourteen Years. 
Here was the one figure in Germany of the old regime, 
an international financier of good repute, a man immune 
from the folly of National Socialism. With Germany 
twisting and squirming away from reparation and post- 
War loan payments, the world cajoled itself into build- 
ing up more bad debts by trusting Schacht. Author 
Muhlen evidently aims to blast away the last vestiges 
of that trust. He pictures Schacht as a treacherous, po- 
litical chameleon, as a blundering economist, as one 
given over to calculating dishonesty, financial jugglery. 
Twice hailed as “Savior of the mark,” the German debt 
dictator is here found to have steered the ship of state 
onto financial reefs from whence it can never be freed. 

That Schacht was trusted internationally and that a 
good part of Germany’s rehabilitation and rearmament 
success is thereby due to the Magician are facts gen- 
erally admitted. That Schacht was the czar of German 
economic life, that he solely was responsible for his 
country’s unwillingness to honor foreign debts or for 
its novel methods of payments, these are basic assump- 
tions of the author which beg for proof. Dr. Muhlen’s 
work, which seeks to raise a sensation over the life 
and loans of Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, suffered 
a body-blow, when the latter was dismissed from the 
service of the Third Reich. RAYMOND F. X. CAHILL 


St. Perer’s ON THE VaTICAN. By Augustin McNally. 

Strand Press. $3.50 
“THE most glorious structure that has ever been applied 
to the use of religion” is the subject-matter of this first 
complete history and guide in the English language. 
The author has been painstaking in compiling his book— 
he insists it is in no way original, but a compilation. And 
yet the book is no cold, dry summary. Mr. McNally quite 
evidently fell in love with his subject, and he succeeds 
admirably in arousing in the reader a more than ordi- 
nary enthusiasm to visit and to see the grandeurs of 
St. Peter’s on the Vatican. 

Technically the book is a curious combination of his- 
tory, factual knowledge and description. It lacks the 
very important essential of a guide-book, an index. But 
it undoubtedly is a “must” book for a pilgrim to Rome. 

Rosert A. Hewitt 
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ART 


THIS summer New York is going to be a veritable 
treasure-house of art. Every major institution in the 
metropolis is taking advantage of the World’s Fair to 
stage imposing shows for the benefit of visitors and 
natives alike. I have therefore compiled a sort of guide 
to the principal art exhibits which have been specially 
prepared for this summer, and I append it hereto for the 
convenience of those who may be planning a visit to Mr. 
Whalen’s Big Show. 

First of all a word needs to be said concerning the 
art which adorns the Fair grounds and buildings. Most 
of it achieves the desired effect of attracting the eye 
and startling the mind. My opinion of the architecture 
of the Fair remains what it has been for many months: 
it has very little excuse for existing, except as a kind of 
bombastic back-drop for the Fair itself. 

On the Fair grounds there are two principal exhibi- 
tions. There will also be, when the building opens, a fine 
show in the French Pavilion. Then there are: Master- 
pieces of Art—about 400 of the world’s finest paintings 
by “old masters,” together with some statuary. Open 
daily and Sunday from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission for 
adults, 40 cts.; for children, 30 cts. American Art Today. 
About 1,000 pieces of contemporary native art—paintings, 
prints, sculpture. Open daily and Sunday from 10 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cts. 

The following four special exhibitions have been ar- 
ranged in the metropolitan area in conjunction with the 
Fair. In each case the easiest means of transportation is 
indicated for the benefit of out-of-town visitors. Of course 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Brooklyn Museum 
will have their regular collections on view, in addition 
to the special collections described below. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Fifth Avenue and 82 
Street. Take Fifth Avenue bus (making sure you have 
the right one) or east side subway (IRT) to 86 Street. 
Open weekdays from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays from 
1 to 6 P.M. On Mondays and Fridays 25 cts. admission is 
charged; other days free. Special exhibition: “Life in 
America. 1614-1914.” Nine galleries of paintings, mostly 
loans, showing the history and manners of America dur- 
ing three centuries. Closes October 27. 

Brooklyn Museum. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. Take 

either east or westside subway (IRT) or Broadway 
(BMT), inquiring as to proper train from guard. Open 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sundays from 1 to 6 P.M. 
On Mondays and Fridays 25 cts. admission (children 10 
cts.) is charged; other days free. Special exhibition: 
“Popular Art in America.” Includes painting, wood sculp- 
ture, pottery, glass, metal-work—even cast-iron garden 
figures. Opens May 18 and closes in October. 
' Museum of Modern Art. 11 West 53 Street. Take Fifth 
Avenue Bus or Municipal Subway, Jamaica (World’s 
Fair) line (Fifth Avenue station). IRT and BMT lines 
are also fairly close. Opening weekdays from 10 A.M. to 
6 P.M.; Sundays from noon to 6 P.M.; 25 cts. admis- 
sion at all times. Special exhibition: “Art in Our Time.” 
Over 200 paintings, seventy pieces of sculpture, twenty 
prints, many photographs, an architectural exhibit ar- 
ranged in collaboration with the USHA, and old classics 
of the screen shown every afternoon. Opens May 11; 
closes October 1. 

Whitney Museum of American Art. 10 West 8 Street. 
Take Fifth Avenue Bus or Municipal Subway to Wash- 
ington Square station. BMT and IRT (8th Street and 
Astor Place stations, respectively) are within three or 
four blocks. Open Tuesday through Sunday, 1 to 5 P.M. 
(closed Monday). Admission free. Special Exhibition: 
“Twentieth Century American Art.” Paintings, sculpture 
and prints from the Museum’s own collection. Opens 
toward the end of June (date not yet decided) and con- 
tinues until the end of October. Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


PINS AND NEEDLES. The Independent Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union has given us a new summer version 
of its outstanding success, Pins and Needles, which is on 
view at the Labor Stage as it has been for eighteen 
months. 

Let it be said at once that this second version has 
added a number of engaging new features and with two 
exceptions has eliminated the vulgarities that blotted 
the original production. The exceptions are The Musso- 
lini Handicap, with Miss Nicita’s solo, which has offend- 
ed many spectators, and the Beatrice Fairfax number, 
which combine with its cleverness a few extremely raw 
lines that should be expurgated. Aside from these the 
entertainment is clean, gay, good-humored and on the 
whole very amusing and entertaining. The management 
has shown good judgment in the features it continued 
and in the new features added. Economics, and We’d 
Rather Be Right, struck this observer as rather dull and 
heavy; but that is a matter of individual opinion. 

Having thus found enough fault to establish oneself as 
a reviewer in a typical spring mood, it is pleasant to 
turn to the outstandingly successful features of the new 
show. Of these one of the best is Papa Lewis and Mam- 
ma Green, a satire in which their two children, Rank and 
File, are trying to smooth out the misunderstandings 
between the two labor leaders. The Four Little Angels 
of Peace, Chamberlain, Mussolini, a Japanese and Hitler, 
are given with a new ending. In this, after Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Japanese representative have been elimi- 
nated, Mussolini and Hitler exterminate each other. 
Britannia Waives the Rules is another good humored 
and amusing take-off on the European situation, and 
Cream of Mush gives us an idea of what the radio ad- 
vertising situation may lead to. 

It must be admitted, however, that by far the best 
number in the new version of Pins and Needles is the 
burlesque of The Hot Mikado. Nothing more delightful 
than this effervescent satire could be imagined. Its fitting 
climax gives us the ghosts of Gilbert and Sullivan, who 
appear at the finish to protest against the changes in 
their classic work. 

This reviewer received the impression that there was 
less gall and more good humor in the Pins and Needles 
criticisms of our institutions than in the Federal The- 
atre’s new offering, Sing for Your Supper—which threw 
in as many slings at the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the “upper classes” in general as the 
text would stand. The time will come when the young 
propagandists, whom their Government and their fellow 
citizens are supporting so generously, will learn that 
Americans will stand for criticism they can laugh at, but 
that they cannot and will not laugh at darts dipped in 
venom. 


THE AQUACADE. The general opinion appears to be 
that the outstanding amusement hit at the World’s Fair 
is Billy Rose’s musical extravaganza, Aquacade, pre- 
sented in a big swimming lagoon at the Marine Amphi- 
theatre. It is new, and its effect is extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, thanks to John Murray Anderson’s genius in staging 
and lighting, and Mr. Rose’s genius for novelty in pro- 
ducing and swimming. 

Imagine, for example, a swimming waltz in the water, 
to the accompaniment of colored lights and gorgeous 
music. Imagine clowns performing their antics in the 
water. Imagine a water ballet. Imagine expert divers 
doing their best stunts on every side to the accompani- 
ment of superb costumes, magnificent colors, and music 
that makes every nerve tingle. Imagine the background 
of the Fair, with the moon and stars above it all, and 
you will have some idea of the Aquacade. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS. James Hilton’s rediscovery of 
the novel of sentiment has conditioned a vast public for 
this masterly photoplay’s quiet, yet insistent, charm. It 
is decidedly not just another play on the heartstrings, 
being distinguished by the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of its pathos. Sam Wood has contrived to annotate 
an obscure destiny without allowing Mr. Chips to fall 
into his anecdotage; the teacher remains a natural fig- 
ure in a typical public-school scheme, but the man is a 
complete revelation of human nature’s graces. The ac- 
tion is not noticeably episodic although it carries Chips 
from idealistic young manhood to aged wisdom through 
three generations of Brookfield boys. Out of touch with 
pupils and masters at first, he loves and loses a young 
wife by death and is subtly transformed by the happy 
interlude, emerging finally a gracious old man who car- 
ries on for the old school during the blighting days of 
the War. The good instinct which led the producers to do 
this film in England is justified by the authenticity of 
the academic backgrounds and the essential rightness of 
the casting. Robert Donat gives a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of his splendid range of feeling and execution and 
is a Chips to satisfy even reverent readers. Greer Gar- 
son, as Kathie, plays admirably in key and the produc- 
tion is eminently worthy of a fine original. This is obli- 
gatory entertainment for all. (MGM) 


STOLEN LIFE. Exhibitions of virtuosity in the acting 
field have a way of dividing audiences, as do psycho- 
logical approaches to cinema themes. This is, therefore, 
a film with a split personality, excellent for those who 
will sacrifice the obvious trappings of melodrama for 
sustained artistry, uninviting to those impatient with 
the necessarily slow development of interior conflicts. 
Elizabeth Bergner unveils two aspects of feminine char- 
acter in her dual réle, the insubstantial coquette and her 
quiet, sensitive twin. An English explorer in Switzerland 
marries the wrong sister who is drowned in a storm and 
whose identity is assumed by the other. A tensely re- 
strained confession scene climaxes the deception. Paul 
Czinner’s direction is charged with a perception of im- 
pending tragedy which overcasts the incidents of the 
tale. Miss Bergner’s command of her réles is superb, 
changes of inflection, subtle facial distinctions and gen- 
eral suggestion doing for her what others effect by 
makeup and costume. For adults of reflective temper, 
this beautifully photographed production will bear rec- 
ommendation. (Paramount) 


ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS. The implication in the 
title that these hard-bitten American aviators operating 
a South American commercial run are not angels is 
demonstrated in their relations with the elements and 
each other in a tense aviation melodrama. Howard 
Hawks has achieved a good balance between story and 
spectacle, but the circumstances of the plot are too 
markedly coincidental. The boss who hides his feelings 
behind a mask of cynicism, the flier who struggles 
against being grounded, the suspect pilot who redeems a 
past cowardice, these are all familiar types raised to in- 
tensity by excellent playing. Cary Grant dominates the 
cast but Jean Arthur, Richard Barthelmess, Thomas 
Mitchell and Sig Rumann do fine work. This is not polite 
amusement but strong, adult fare. (Columbia) 


TELL NO TALES. A newspaperman throws a halo about 
a fading journal by uncovering a kidnap gang in this 
mildly exciting yarn. It is a routine affair and the star- 
tling detective work has the look of being done with 
mirrors, but plausibility is the least of this film’s con- 
cerns. Melvyn Douglas and Louise Platt are featured in 
a family-sized filler. (MGM) Tuomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


BEHAVIOR patterns were manifestly altering as the 
world of tomorrow drew nearer. . . . In 1908, a Penn- 
sylvania mother sent her thirteen-year-old son to a store 
to buy kerosene. Last week, thirty-one years later, he 
came back without the kerosene. . . . A twenty-year-old 
youth in Missouri received a check for old-age assistance 
from Illinois. . . . In a Brooklyn court, the defendant 
smiled at a juror, the juror smiled back, the judge, smile- 
less, decreed a mistrial. . . . An Oregon householder 
bolted his safe to the floor. Thieves stole the floor, the 
safe; did not take the walls or roof. . . . In Massachu- 
setts, Paul Revere successfully passed the test, received 
his auto license. Whether he intends to take occasional 
midnight rides was not disclosed. ... A New York taxi 
driver ran over a policeman’s big toe, skilfully avoided 
the other toes; did not, however, avoid a summons... . 
Tales of heroism ticked in. . . . In North Carolina, a 
rooster led twenty-three hens safely from a burning 
coop. .. . A music-loving tourist on a cruise threw over- 
board the violins, banjos, saxophones and drums be- 
longing to the ship’s swing band. . . . A relationship 
existing between foot ailments and fairy stories was dis- 
covered. A chiropodist association in Michigan revealed 
that many girls buy shoes too small for them after read- 
ing about Cinderella. . . . Valuable articles were lost. . . . 
Somebody mislaid a house belonging to a Midwesterner. 
When he returned from a trip, he found the lot in its 
proper place, but the house was gone. . . . During target 
practice, the U. S. Navy lost forty $10,000 torpedoes. . . . 
Compensating somewhat for this, archeologists last 
week found spears and arrows lost in Thermopylae Pass 
in the year 480 B.C. Hope for the recovery of these 
weapons had long ago been abandoned. 


Business exhibited symptoms of convalescence. . . . Ex- 
port of American fleas showed a sharp increase, as 
countries, faced with a flea shortage, placed orders. Fear 
that the United States might be denuded of fleas, that 
foreign fleas might have to be imported during the hot 
months for American dogs was regarded as without 
justification. . . . The annual convention of the Hobo 
Fellowship of America convened in Scranton railroad 
yards. The forty delegates radiated optimism concerning 
the financial situation, declared business is picking up. 
After a sharp struggle with other cities vying for the 
honor, Seattle won as the site for next year’s conven- 
ae 


Unearthing of spears and arrows that once upheld a 
doomed civilization brings to mind a passage from 
Orestes Brownson. Said Brownson: “It is precisely its 
denial of individual freedom, and its accumulation of all 
rights and powers in the State, rendering the State un- 
limited, that constituted the weakness of the Graeco- 
Roman society, and prepared its final dissolution. Why 
did Rome fall before the attack of the northern bar- 
barians? It certainly was not for the lack of population, 
of wealth, of military science and discipline, or political 
organization, for in all these respects she was vastly 
superior to the Goths, Vandals, Franks and Huns, who 
invaded her empire, and finally seated themselves on its 
ruins. Why then did she fall? She fell for the lack of 
freemen, for the lack of men, who felt they had personal 
rights and dignity to defend—because the mass of her 
population were slaves, and it is only men, free men, 
who have the courage and the energy to sustain a State, 
and repel the enemy from its frontiers.”. . . In America 
the number of people dependent on the State is today 
greater than it ever was before. That is the way the 
Graeco-Roman world started going down the greased 
slide. Here is our problem, here in the United States, not 
over in Europe. THE PARADER 








